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THE SPECTATOR, 


JUNE 7, 1957 


“Some people still persist in taking a gloomy 


view of Great Britain’s future—I don’t” 


XTENDING a welcome to a record number of 

2,400 shareholders from home and overseas, Sir 
Eric Vansittart Bowater (Chairman of the Corpora- 
tion) said he hoped that the visit to Northficet, Kent, 
would enable shareholders {o realise something of 
the present-day magnitude of the Bowater Organisa- 
tion and perhaps engender an even gredter pride of 
ownership than before. ’ 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE YEAR 


Sir Eric continued: All in all, 1956 was a satis- 
factory and gratifying year for Bowaters. Overall 
production and earnings were both at a higher level 
than at any previous time in our history; this is 
true even after eliminating the added production 
and profits of the Mersey Paper Company of Nova 
Scotia, Canada, which we acquired with effect from 
30th April last year. In the middle of the year the 
sixth large paper machine to be installed at the mills 
of our Kemsley Division in the United Kingdom 
came into operation; in Tennessee the third paper 
machine to be installed in those mills came into 
operation at the close of the year. 


Other important highlights included the consum- 
mation in March of the negotiations that brought 
into partnership two famous names in the world’s 
paper industry; I refer, of course, to the Bowater- 
Scott Corporation, as the joint venture is known. 
Then, in June, your Corporation’s interests in the 
corrugated container field were merged with those of 
the Eburite Group of companies and the name of 
the Eburite Company was changed to Bowater- 
Eburite Limited, in which associated company we 
have a very substantial and important holding. 


In short, I believe you may agree with me if I say 
with some pride that 1956 will go down in our 
history as a year of success and achievement. 


SUBSTANTIAL OVERSEAS EARNINGS 

‘The consolidated revenues before depreciation and 
taxation amounted to just over £16m., of which some 
£44m. were earned by the United Kingdom com- 
panies and almost £12m. by our main overseas com- 
panies, Thus the aggregate earnings of the overseas 
companies represented more than 70 per cent. of our 
total consolidated revenues, and this lends emphasis 
to the ever-increasing importance of our overseas in- 
vestments. 

The total of Fixed Assets shown in the Consoli- 
dated Balance Sheet has increased by some £35m. to 
£117m. The amount expended during the year on 
Fixed Assets and on trade investments totalled some 
£39m., and considerable progress has been made with 
the various projects involved in our masterplan of 
development. 

The new ocean dock at the Thames Division is all 
but completed and the new Transport Centre, Cen- 
tral Research and Development Laboratories, 


Development Engineering Centre and Water Tower 
are completed. The Bowater-Scott plant is now ready 
for operation. The new machine house of the Thames 
Division in which the fifth and sixth multi-purpose 
paper machines will be installed is now under way. 


Sir Eric Vansittart Bowater 
Chairman, The Bowater Paper Corporation Limited 


The first of these machines is timed to come into 
operation in 1958. 


On the Mersey Division site at Ellesmere Port the 
machine house for the fifth and sixth multi-purpose 
machines also nears completion, and the first of these 
machines is due to start up this summer. Also on 
the Mersey site the important extension to our 
Multiwall Sack plant nears completion, and the new 
Bowater-Eburite corrugated container plant there is 
due to come into operation in the next month or so. 

Overseas we are expanding our paper conversion 
facilities in Australia, while in Canada the pro- 
gramme for the further speeding up and development 
of our milis at Corner Brook and at Mersey, Nova 
Scotia, makes steady progress. In the United States 
work has commenced on the installation of the 
fourth machine at the Tennessee mills, which 
machine is scheduled to start up at the end of 1958. 
Then, too, work has commenced on the new sulphate 
pulp mill we are constructing at Catawba in South 
Carolina. 

The most important of our overseas interests is 
our very big investment in North America, which 
is vested in the Bowater Corporation of North 
America. Of outstanding importance was the pur- 
chase by the North American Corporation of the 
assets of the Mersey Paper Company of Nova 
Scotia. As a result of this transaction we have 
acquired one of the most efficient and well-managed 
newsprint mills in North America. 

Another of the principal operating subsidiaries of 
the North American Corporation is Bowaters 
Southern Paper Corporation, Tennessee. When the 
fourth machine at the Tennessee mills comes into 
operation the annual productive capacity will have 
been raised to 435,000 tons of paper. By 1959 we 
shall be making in North America alone a million 
tons of newsprint a year—moreover, we expect to 
sell it; indeed it has already been sold under long- 
term contracts. 


VAST DEMAND IN N. AMERICA 


A study prepared for the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association which looks forward to 1965 
forecasts that the consumption of newsprint in the 
United States will then amount to over 84 million 
tons, and that of Canada to 575,000 tons; overseas 
requirements to be drawn by other parts of the world 
will by then increase to 2,000,000 tons; so that the 
overall demand for newsprint from the North 
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THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LTD 
CANADA * UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
* REPUBLIC OF IRELAND 


SOUTH AFRICA 


American industry will by 1965 amount to 11,175,000 
tons. According to this report planned capacity of the 
North American newsprint industry will by 1969 
amount only to some 9} million tons per annum, 


Commenting on the recent offer made by the Cor- 
poration to acquire the Ordinary capital in Hunt 
Partners Limited in exchange, inter alia, for fully 
paid Ordinary Stock of the Corporation, Sir Eric 
said: If the offer made by the Corporation is accepted 
by the shareholders of Hunts, there will have been 
added to our Organisation one of the most efficient 
and modern units in the paper conversion field. 


NO APOLOGY FOR NEWSPRINT PRICES 


There is at the present time widespread comment 
—much of it, I fear, ill-informed—in relation to the 
whole matter of the cost of newspaper production in 
this country. It-is not my belief that any British 
newspaper has—as some would have us believe— 
been put out of business or had to cease publica- 
tion solely as the result of the’ cost of its newsprint, 
from whatever source that newsprint may have been 
obtained. 


I do not believe there to be any grounds for an 
apology in regard to the price of newsprint in the 
United Kingdom or North America, and for my part 
I do not propose to offer one. It is an old human 
instinct to look for a scapegoat to explain failure, 
and the persistent statement about newsprint being 
six times more expensive than before the war, and 
made without any qualification whatsoever, is one of 
them. 

Despite all that has been said in Parliament and 
elsewhere about the high cost of British newsprint to 
the British Press, the fact is, and it seems to have 
been overlooked—or indeed ignored—that when all 
the many relevant factors are taken into account the 
effective delivered cost of British newsprint to the 
consumer remains lower than the cost of newsprint 
imported from either Scandinavia or Canada. 

Concluding his review, Sir Eric said: As you may 
well have gathered from our programme for the 
further development of our business in the United 
Kingdom and overseas, we have implicit confidence 
in the future of our industry and, therefore, of your 
Corporation. I know some people still persist in 
taking a gloomy view of Great Britain’s future—I 
don’t. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


> Bowaters 


* GREAT BRITAIN 
* AUSTRALIA 


* NORWAY * SWEDEN 


Stockholders will-automatically receive copies of the commiote speech by Sir Eric Bowater. Others 


who are interested may obtain copies from; 


Secretary, 


water House, Stratton St.,London, W1 
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DISARMING 


T Lancaster House the talk is now of ‘limited agreement’ 
A on disarmament. The much-heralded Stassen proposals 
seem to have hung fire so far, but the ideas of the 
various delegations appear on the surface to be nearer each 
other than has ever been the case before. Too much should not 
be made of the Russian acceptance of the principle of aerial 
inspection. The Eisenhower ‘open skies’ plan was always 
something of a red herring. Put forward originally to provide 
guarantees against a surprise attack, which nobody really 
expected would take place, the idea will only be of value if 
linked with some actual withdrawal of troops from defined 
areas and is no substitute for reductions in men and weapons. 
Of more significance is the fairly general feeling that some 
start can soon be made on cuts in conventional weapons. 
Whether the usual haggling over figures will delay matters 
remains to be seen, but economic pressure will probably do 
more to produce agreement now than moral exhortation has 
done in the past. The realisation on the part of general staffs 
that they are all equal before the hydrogen bomb will also be 
a help. Discussions about numbers of men and guns are 
beginning to look a little academic. 

It is in the talks on limitation of nuciear weapons that least 
progress has been made. This is partly due to the unfortunate 
fact that, as Sir George Thomson pointed out in the Spectator 
over two years ago, there is no way of controlling the manu- 
facture of such weapons from stock-piles of fissile material if 
the country concerned is determined to conceal it. Moreover, 
no great Power can afford to trust another in this matter—the 
penalties are too great. The result is that the most that can be 
envisaged in the way of ending the nuclear arms race is a 
limitation on tests and a very distant hope of some form of 
control of the production of fissile material. The limitation of 
tests is a matter of urgency. Largely owing to the British desire 
to carry through the present series at Christmas Island, the 
West has been placed in an awkward situation diplomatically, 
and, though the Soviet Union’s propaganda is palpably dis- 
honest, it would be a mistake to think it has no effect— 
especially in Asia. To make some concrete proposals for 
restricting the number of tests or for their abolition during a 
trial period would be the best answer to Moscow Radio that 
Britain and America could produce. 


* * * 


Mr. Stassen is believed to have brought some such propo- 
sals to London, and they should meet with Russian approval, 
though a technical hitch may be caused by the difficulty of 
detecting the explosion of smaller nuclear devices. Another 
item on Mr. Stassen’s agenda is more novel: the restriction of 
nuclear weapons to those Powers already possessing them. 
This is obviously rather urgent—anyone might well feel 


DIPLOMATS 


alarmed at the idea of Honduras and Guatemala, say, 
conducting their local disputes with nuclear weapons—but till 
now it has not received much attention. If accepted, Mr. 
Stassen’s plan would mean the setting up of some machinery 
of control—possibly this could be left to the UN—and this 
might well be objectionable to some of the countries in ques- 
tion or to their allies among the nuclear three. Could Russia, 
for example, agree to China’s being placed on a permanent 
basis of inequality? And if China, why not France or Western 
Germany? Agreement will be difficult here. 


* * * 


However, the real threat'to concord at Lancaster House is 
likely to come from another direction. Disarmament was 
always bound to be a consequence, rather than a cause, of the 
lessening of international tension, and, in particular, the 
German problem is so closely connected with any plan for 
cuts in the European military establishment of the two great 
blocs that negotiations on the subject cannot be carried on in 
isolation. President Eisenhower has promised Dr. Adenauer 
that ‘total disarmament’ would not prejudice German reunifi- 
cation—meaning by this that there would be no consecration 
of the zonal boundary by any such plan for demilitarised 
zones as was put forward by Sir Anthony Eden at the ‘summit’ 
meeting in 1955. In effect, this means that some solution for 
Germany must be found before the present ‘partial’ disarma- 
ment plans can be pushed any farther. This is welcome inas- 
much as it introduces a note of realism into the discussion. 
Without German reunification the withdrawal of Western and 
Soviet forces from Germany would simply lead to a rising in 
Eastern Germany against the Ulbricht regime followed by a 
Russian reoccupation. Also any considerable reduction of 
Russian forces in Eastern Europe would probably mean the 
loss of the satellites—pace Mr. Khrushchev. 

Before seeking to get a wider measure of disarma- 
ment the West should, therefore, be studying how to create 
conditions in which Russian troops can withdraw from East 
Germany and the other satellites without the impression being 
sustained in the Kremlin of a considerable blow to Soviet 
policy and prestige. For this the Gaitskell plan is undoubtedly 
the best instrument that has yet been devised. There is, of 
course, 2 considerable difference between it and Mr. 
Khrushchev’s offer on TV to withdraw Russian troops if the 
Americans left France and Germany. There would have to be 
a great deal of bargaining: it is obviously vital for American 
forces to remain in Europe, though not necessarily in Ger- 
many. But the fact remains that, with all the ‘partial dis- 
armament’ in the world, no major step towards peace will 
have been taken until some agreement to end the trepanning 
of Germany has been reached. 





CRISIS OF CONFIDENCE 


HE disappointing gold and dollar figures for 

May can only add to the growing uneasiness 
about the uncertain progress the sterling countries 
and especially Britain are making. The sterling 
area is still not managing to pay its way in the 
world, and the question is once again being asked 
whether this country will face yet another crisis in 
the autumn. It is true that nothing has actually 
gone wrong, but at the same time nor does any- 
thing seem to be going as well as it should. The 
benefits from the great capital investment boom 
in 1955 have yet to show up in output from 
manufacturing industry. The figures for overseas 
trade in April were equivocal, and sterling remains 
disturbingly weak in the foreign exchange mar- 
kets. All this is reflected in the market for Govern- 
ment securities, which, though virtually at their 
lowest point for over thirty years, are still regarded 
with suspicion. 

The explanation is simple and familiar. More 
and more people are persuaded that inflation is 
yet again gathering strength, and that it is now 
unlikely ever to be completely stopped. Neither 
the British public nor the overseas trader or busi- 
nessman is convinced that the Government here, 
even after all that has happened in the last few 
years, has either the determination or the skill to 
control the economy. We are once more running 
into a crisis of confidence. So for the Prime Minis- 
ter to have chosen this moment to have thrown 
out the proposal for further talks between ‘masters 
and men’ on prices and output was an act of 
egregious maladroitness. Nothing could have been 
better designed to draw attention to the infirmity 
of the Government's handling of the economic 
problem. 

We are going back to the bad old days when 
the Government tried to create the impression 
that inflation was the result of naughty behaviour 
by employers or trade unions or the public, but 
not, of course, anything to do with the Govern- 
ment: an attitude strongly attacked by the Specta- 
tor. About a year ago it seemed that, exhausted by 
its own exhortations, the Government had at last 
accepted its responsibility for ending inflation. But 
this proposal ‘to consult with representatives of 
industry—masters and men—on whether an inde- 
pendent body might help to throw light on all the 
different aspects of price stability and on the need 
for greater productivity to earn a higher standard 
of living’ is a notable piece of back-sliding. The 
idea that new light can be thrown on these prob- 
lems is moonshine. The facts are all available; 
indeed, Mr. Macmillan mentioned perhaps the 
most important one at Stockton when he said that 
since the war we had produced about 30 per cent. 
more and paid ourselves 90 per cent. more for 





Elgar Intelligence 


Miss HELEN Watts, the contralto, seemed to stand 
rather outside the music allotted to her and to be 
unable to penetrate its inner being. On the other 
hand, Miss Heather Harper sang with the requisite 
understanding and much beauty of tone. 
The Times, May 30. 
THIS WAS SWEETLY sung by Miss Heather Harper, 
who elsewhere seemed a little at a loss. Helen Watts 
was the excellent contralto. 
Daily Telegraph, May 30. 
THE SOLOISTS were only adequate. 
Manchester Guardian, May 31. 


doing so. This contrast states the problem very 
clearly, but no amount of solemn nonsense with 
independent bodies or anyone else will provide 
the solution. The important job now is not to 
make more facts more freely available but to get 
the Government to take any notice of the facts we 
have. It must be insisted that any lack of stability 
is directly and solely due to shortcomings in 
Government policy, which no committee, however 
brilliant, and no amount of consultation, however 
prolonged, can ever in any way remedy. 


THE 


THE campaign for 
the election of a 
new Federal Par- 
liament for Can- 
ada on June 10 
cannot be de- 
scribed as a lively 
contest, because 
there are no 
sharply divisive 
issues between the two senior parties, the Liberals 
and the Progressive-Conservatives, but a much 
keener interest of the voters in its progress than 
was Visible in the elections of 1949 and 1953 sug- 
gests that the overwhelming Liberal victories of 
those years will not be repeated. 

The Liberals, who now hold sixty-eight out of 
Quebec’s quota of seventy-five seats, are con- 
fident that the racial pride of his French-Canadian 
compatriots in the distinguished career of Prime 
Minister St. Laurent will make the retention of 
most of them easy, but they admit some anxiety 
about their prospects in all the English-speaking 
provinces except Newfoundland, whose seven 
seats are reasonably safe for them. Provincial 
governments can be very effective allies for their 
Federal friends, and one handicap of the Liberals 
is that today they only control the administrations 
of the three smallest provinces, Manitoba, New- 
foundland and Prince Edward Island, and so 
lukewarm is Mr. Campbell, the Liberal Premier 
of Manitoba, to Mr. St. Laurent that he refused 
to grace the latter’s platform when he spoke in 
Winnipeg and avoided meeting him. So the 
Liberal Party has to face the hostility of seven 
provincial Premiers of varying stripes and their 
political machines. 


The managers of the Liberal campaign have 
been disappointed in their hopes that Prime 
Minister St. Laurent would be able to repeat his 
triumphal progress of 1949 through the country, 
and during his tour of the western provinces 
there was evidence that the voters had become 
bored with his electioneering tactics, in which 
‘folksy’ talks to small audiences and benedictions 
of schoolchildren were staple ingredients. At 
places like Winnipeg and Calgary his audiences 
fell far short of filling the available accommoda- 
tion and he had the novel experience of being 
subjected to some rough heckling. The favourite 
theme of his speeches was that Liberal policies 
had produced unprecedented prosperity for 
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We agree, however, that there seems to be g 
case for some kind of organisation which would 
concern itself with ‘all the different aspects of 
price stability.” Might it not be possible to set up 
a Government department to do this, staffed not 
only by the usual run of competent civil servants 
but also by a number of senior men with rea} 
technical understanding of economic problems? 
The department would of course need a politica} 
chief, who would be made responsible for keeping 
prices stable, and who would be dismissed if he 
failed to do so. For the lack of any better names 
the department might be called the Treasury, and 
its chief the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


CANADIAN ELECTION 


By a Correspondent 


Ottawa 


Canada and that even better times lay ahead, if 
only he were given a fresh mandate, and the 
Ottawa Journal said that Browning had neatly 
summarised the Prime Minister’s appeal when 
he wrote: ‘Grow old along with me; The 
best is yet to be, The last of life, for which 
the first was made.’ 


His ablest Minister, Mr. Pearson, Secretary for 
External Affairs, has belatedly abandoned inter- 
national problems to cope in his huge, sparsely 
settled constituency of Algoma East with a very 
tough opponent in a former supporter, Mr. Mer- 
ton Mulligan, Mayor of the town of Thessalon, 
who accuses him of bothering too much with 
unimportant problems like the Suez crisis and 
disarmament and neglecting local interests. Mr. 
Mulligan claims to have his old friend Mr. 
Pearson ‘running scared, real scared,’ and well he 
might be, as a local journalist reports that ‘Mert 
Mulligan is loaded with the old whambo-whambo 
and has been pinwheeling through a go-go-go 
campaign for six weeks.” But Mr. Pearson is not 
in serious danger as his colleague Mr. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, is said to be. 

As a campaigner the new Tory leader, Mr. 
Diefenbaker, has been indefatigable and, thanks 
to expert coaching, he is a better performer on the 
radio and TV than Mr. St. Laurent, although his 
raucous accent is unattractive. He frames a very 
formidable arraignment against the Government 
for a variety of sins of omission and commission 
and he is a rather glib dispenser of election 
pledges to restore the supremacy of Parliament 
and end the dictatorship of the Cabinet, to redress 
the grievances of all the provinces about taxation, 
to devise policies which will give the Atlantic 
provinces a fairer share of the national pros- 
perity, and to strengthen Canada’s ties with the 
Commonwealth. . 

The CCF is handicapped by the inability of its 
able and experienced leader, Mr. Coldwell, to 
make more than a few speeches owing to en- 
feebled health, and it will be well content to hold 
its present twenty-two seats. An invasion of 
Eastern Canada by the western moguls of the 
Social Credit Party has evoked a chill response 
and, although it may gain a few seats in British 
Columbia, it will remain a sectional faction. At 
this moment the political soothsayers predict that 
the election will give Canada a better Parliament 
through a substantial reduction of the huge 
Liberal majority without wiping it out. 
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TREASURY SWITCH 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


FORGE MAGOFFIN HUMPHREY, Mr. Eisen- 
G hower’s Secretary of the Treasury, is leaving 
the administration, and there are many people 
here who rue this development even as they 
rejoice in it. The palace guard has no more 
attractive figure than Humphrey. He is bluff and 
hearty and brisk and candid and good-natured. 
He has never learned to talk like a bureaucrat or 
to think like a vote-scrounging politician. He is 
rather like his fellow Ohioan, the late Senator 
Robert A. Taft, in saying what he thinks even 
when what he thinks is quite scandalous. He has 
said some deplorable things. Early in his govern- 
mental career, a reporter asked him if he had 
read Ernest Hemingway's The Old Man and the 
Sea. Humphrey said he hadn’t read it and didn’t 
intend to because he couldn’t see why anyone 
should be interested in an old codger who had 
never made a success in life. Humphrey makes 
no bones about his worship of the bitch goddess. 
His views are not charming, but his frankness is. 
He has a most agreeable smile and a crisp way 
with the language. 

The administration is insisting that Hum- 
phrey’s resignation has nothing to do with past 
policy and will have no effect on future policy. 
Practically no one believes this. Humphrey is not 
a ‘modern Republican.’ He thinks the Welfare 
State is nonsense. He thinks the present Budget 
is outrageous. He has said so publicly, and there 
is no doubt that he is largely responsible for the 
difficulties the administration has been having in 
Congress. The ‘modern Republicans’ have been 
bitter about his criticisms of the Budget and have 
been eager to see the last of him. His successor, 
Robert Anderson, is, like Humphrey, a business- 
man, and there is reason to think that he is by 
temperament even less of a liberal. (He is an oil 








man, and not many oil men are liberal by 
nature.) Anderson, however, is far more of a 
politician than Humphrey and far less of an 
individualist. The pieties and platitudes of the 
‘dynamic conservatives’ will fall easily, if un- 
dynamically, from his lips, and he will cause the 
administration no embarrassment. 

The big question is whether there will be any 
change in the government’s money policy. 
Humphrey has been the protagonist and the 
living symbol of hard money. It is almost cer- 
tainly true that, as he and the President have 
repeatedly said, the Treasury and the White 
House stood together on this. ‘It has been of real 
satisfaction to me,’ the President wrote, in accept- 
ing Humphrey’s resignation, ‘that in working on 
these problems, we have invariably found our 
conclusions and convictions to be practically 
identical.’ 

The President has favoured hard money, 
but he has also favoured a huge Budget, and it 
would be surprising if he did not share the 





New York 


annoyance of his subordinates at the way the 
Secretary, as one administration member said a 
few weeks ago, has ‘fouled our nest.’ Moreover, 
it has been brought to his attention a good deal 
lately that George Humphrey's monetary policies 
contribute—paradoxically in the President's eyes, 
one imagines, though not in Humphrey’s—to the 
high cost of government. By raising interest rates, 
Humphrey has raised the carrying charges on the 
national debt from $5.8 billion in the last year 
of the Truman administration to an estimated 
$7.3 billion in the coming fiscal year. The in- 
crease in carrying charges is the largest single 
non-defence increase in the Budget. To liberals 
and modern Republicans, it may seem odd and 
ironic that the chief economiser in the admin- 
istration should be responsible for the largest 
new expenditures. To Humphrey, though, there 
is nothing odd about it; interest payments, in his 


Portrait 


DwrRinc the last week, while 
France remains without a 
Government and M. Bourgés- 
Maunoury has taken up the 
thankless task of trying to re- 
concile Right- and Left-wing 
irreconcilables into a possible administration, 
there have been more horrors in North Africa. 
Three hundred Moslems were massacred last week 
by the rebels—the entire male population of a vil- 
lage not far from Algiers—and two days later 
another thirty-seven were murdered on a farm 
near Oran. It is not clear what general effect these 
outrages have had, but they do not appear to have 
made the French any more popular in the country 
or either side any more inclined towards 
moderation; nor has President Coty’s appeal to 
world opinion to condemn the terrorists yet had 
much response. 

An appeal by Archbishop Makarios for a con- 
ference between the Greek Cypriots and the 
Government has been rejected, principally on the 
grounds that the Turkish minority would have to 
take part—a reply that the Archbishop might have 
anticipated. There is always the fear, however, that 
the rejection of his suggestion, or his other pro- 
posal that there should be a UN trusteeship, will 
be used as an excuse for another outbreak of 
terrorism. A certain amount of trouble appears 
to be brewing in another part of the Mediter- 
ranean, for the cuts in the British navy have 
frightened Maltese dock-workers who may soon 
find themselves out of work in large numbers 
with catastrophic results to the Maltese economy; 
and unfortunately Mr. Mintoff is in bed for a fort- 
night’s rest. 

The same might have been thought to apply 
to Hong Kong, but the situation there has been 
radically changed by the decision of the Govern- 
ment to allow trade with China, as free as that 
with the Iron Curtain countries. This, so they 
say, might put our exports to China up to £20 
million a year, and some Commonwealth coun- 
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view of life. are not to be considered as part of 
the cost of government. They buy no welfare 
frills; they pay no bureaucrats’ salaries. They go, 
for the most part, straight to the commercial 
banks and other private lenders and are merely 
the fair price to be paid to the enterprisers who 
loaned the money to the improvident politicians 
who have been running the government and 
doing their best to ruin the money men. 

Eisenhower, one imagines, saw it more or less 
this way at the start. But then he did not know 
the moral, political and economic case against 
this view. He has learned it over the past five 
years, and it is expected that he will explain it 
to Robert Anderson, who, being a faster study 
than George Humphrey, is likely to absorb it 
quickly. There is unlikely to be any immediate 
change in Treasury policy, for the clamour 
against it is not yet great enough to cause the 
President to yield. But it will in time grow louder, 
and when it does, the Messrs. Eisenhower and 
Anderson will see to it that some changes are 
made. They are flexible, and George Humphrey 
Is not. 


of the Week 


tries will benefit similarly. The expected storm of 
protest from America has worn a slightly unreal 
air, for it had been coming for a long time; never- 
theless, the State Department has pronounced 
itself ‘most disappointed.” Anglo-American rela- 
tions may or may not be affected by the building 
of a new block of embassy offices in Washington 
described by the President of the Royal Academy 
as ‘another tedious arrangement of rectangular 
prisms.’ Mr. Arthur Miller has been convicted of 
contempt of Congress at the end of his long trial, 
but has not yet been condemned. A subsequent 
ruling by the Supreme Court on another case— 
that the Administration shall be forced to produce 
in court any secret files used as evidence of the 
party affiliations of accused persons—may pos- 
sibly have some bearing on the question. Mr. 
Khrushchev has been presented to the great 
American public in a television interview with two 
American correspondents and, in spite of one 
tactless remark to the effect that America would 
be Socialist in two generations, seems to have 
made a hit; voices have been raised in Congress 
against the Columbia Broadcasting System for 
importing Mr. K.’s words and images into the 
United States. 

President Eisenhower, on being asked whether 
or not he intends to retaliate for this Soviet 
usurpation of the American air, has replied that, 
while not being opposed to a member of his 
administration appearing on Moscow TV, he 
would not appear himself. He gave the reason for 
this as being the fact that Mr. Khrushchev, for 
all his gift for oratory, was not the head of the 
government of the USSR. 

The Ministers of the Baghdad Pact have been 
meeting in Karachi and, apart from some embar- 
rassing attacks on the existence of Israel, appear 
to have agreed amicably. The Egyptian Govern- 
ment are conferring with us in Rome on the sub- 
ject of their frozen credits in sterling, but have so 
far only melted enough to buy some British con- 
sumer goods. 
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At home there has been a heat wave and all 
eyes have been riveted on the first Test match 
against the West Indies, drawn after some memor- 
able bowling by Ramadhin and a record-breaking 
innings by May. Other less publicised occurrences 
were the first Premium Bond draw and two by- 
elections showing no change but a drastically 
reduced Conservative vote. Sir Anthony Eden, 
returning to recuperate, has pronounced himself 
unfit to take part in active political life again; 


he does not, he says, propose to write his memoirs. 

Another British H-bomb has been exploded in 
the Pacific and 2,000 American scientists have 
signed a memorandum on the dangers of atomic 
fall-out. Dollar allowances have been reintroduced 
for travel to America and Canada, and business 
allowances will go up; a policeman has been sus- 
pended from Buckingham Palace duty for refusing 
to shave off an ‘unsatisfactory’ beard. Crepello 
won the Derby. 


W estminster Commentary 


HERE, without a word altered, 

is a series of connected ex- 

tracts from the proceedings on 

Tuesday, the Glorious 4th of 

\’ June, 1957, of Her Majesty’s 
Commons assembled: 

Mr. Chetwynd asked the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government whether he will investi- 
gate the pollution of the atmosphere at present 
affecting the Stockton-on-Tees district, and initi- 
ate action to detect and remove the cause of the 
noxious smell which is causing a public nuis- 
ance... . 

Mr. Brooke: I understand that there was a 
bad smell when the hon. Member was in his 
constituency. .. . 

Mr. CHETWyND: Is the Minister aware that 
. . . the smell was very much worse last weekend 
when the Prime Minister was there? 

Actually it was worse than this, because Hansard, 

in its majesty, does not recall the laughter, giggles, 

chuckles, grimaces and general winsomeness with 
which the bread was buttered. (Mr. Chetwynd, 
when he got to that dazzling bit about the Prime 

Minister, was so convulsed with his own wittiness 

that he could hardly get the words out.) As for 

me, I had a great desire to go outside and throw 
up, or even stay inside and do so. 

And yet : . . is it really their fault? If Simon 
de Montfort could see his handiwork now he 
would, it is true, be struck dead with remorse on 
the spot. But the triviality and absurdity of the 
members are only, after all, a reflection of the 
triviality and absurdity of the business, whose 
creatures they are; and that in its turn is only 
another way of saying that the whole structure of 
Parliamentary democracy in a system choked by 
overriding party considerations and driven on by 
the inexorable dynamic of running a modern State 
is badly in need of a detailed re-examination, 
preferably of a somewhat deeper nature than the 
one it is likely to receive from that well-known 
skiffle-group Earl Attlee and his Privy Council- 
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lors. It needs, in short, the searching light of a 
Taper, and in the long recess it will get it. 

Mind you, the example I have quoted is by no 
means the only sign, from this week’s business, 
that they need the Whitsun break as badly as I do. 
The spectacle of Mr. Bob Mellish, in a high state 
of choler, springing chivalrously to the protection 
of Mr. Philip Noel-Baker was highly entertaining 
(though not, I would guess, to Mr. Philip Noel- 
Baker). A number of hon. Members on the Tory 
side have taken to groaning with real or assumed 
dismay whenever Mr. Noel-Baker senior rises to 
his feet. The groaning is in fact set on a firm base 


_ of empiricism; when Mr. Noel-Baker rises to his 


feet you can bet your Derby winnings that he is 
about to produce some pretty overripe bananas, 
and a groan seems to me to be as good a way of 
placing the bet as any other. Indeed, is it entirely 
my imagination, or does Mr. Speaker himself call 
*Mr. Philip Noel-Bakerrrrr’ in tones indicative of 
something rather less than uncontrollable excite- 
ment at the prospect of hearing what the Right 
Hon. Gentleman has to say? But Mr. Mellish’s 
threat to organise a counter-groan for selected 
members of the Government front bench is an 
excellent one and should certainly be put into 
effect without delay. May I suggest, as a prelimin- 
ary list (I leave off it the more obvious boobies 
like the Foreign Secretary and the Attorney- 
General), the Secretary of State of Air, the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government and, above all, Charlie Hill, 
whom I for one would be happy to see greeted not 
merely with groans but with stones? 

Which useful missiles very nearly came into 
play when that great statesman Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan had a jolly spat with that great statesman 
Mr. Harold Macmillan, apropos the hydrogen 
bomb. Mr. Bevan was asking the usual question, 
and the Prime Minister was giving the usual 
answer, when suddenly some Tories began to 
barrack. ‘Oh, don’t be so bloodthirsty, for 
heaven’s sake,’ Mr. Bevan shouted, and when he 
sat down it was clear he had lost his temper. Mr. 
Macmillan rose and did his soft-shoe shuffle to 
the table. Striking an attitude that would have got 
him thrown out of the Wigan Pier Fol-de-Rols 
for hamming it up too much, he puffed up his 
moustache and declared that he deeply resented 
Mr. Bevan’s interjection. This was patently non- 
sense, and many worthy folk showed clearly that 
they knew it. If Mr. Macmillan wants us to accept 
him as of equal stature with, say, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, he must take good care not 
to give the game away so often. As for Mr. Bevan, 
if he wants us to accept him as ranking with, say, 
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Miss Margaret Bondfield, he must not ask the 
Prime Minister silly questions and then shout, yel} 
and bawl in a thoroughly undignified manner 
when the Prime Minister is giving silly answers 
As for Mr. Gaitskell, he must take one of those 
courses advertised on the posters in the Under. 
ground and stop blushing when Mr. Bevan js 
making an ass of himself. 


The debate on racial policy in Central and East 
Africa turned, as one might have known, into an 
elaborate experiment to determine precisely how 
many clichés can dance on the point of a plati- 
tude. Mr. Lennox-Boyd, looking very brown 
(probably from talking to all those Nigerians), set 
the key with a speech—incidentally, I do wish he 
wouldn’t shout so—which seemed to be composed 
entirely, and was in fact composed largely, of re- 
marks like ‘contrary to the spirit . . . mutual 
confidence . . . harmful to the real interests of 
the Africans . . . poisoned atmosphere . , , 
greatest possible interest and sympathy .., 
treating human beings as human beings . . . get- 
ting this thing out of proportion . . . a lead in 
the right direction . . . men and women of our 
stock ... carping criticism ... loyal service 

. the ladder ought to be built . . . interesting 
leading article in the Manchester Guardian ... 
strong action . . . these regulations, which are as 
distasteful to me as to everybody else . . . a very 
great disservice to the cause of orderly progress 

. in so far as it is proper fora United King- 
dom Minister to answer . . . I must apologise 
to the Committee for the lengthy speech I have 
made. ...’ 

Now this was a pity. Though Mr. Lennox-Boyd 
is not the wisest nor most successful of Colonial 
Secretaries, as many widows of British Service- 
men in Cyprus could testify, he is far from being 
the worst; indeed, his tenure of the Colonial Office 
has been marked by some striking advances, I 
suppose Mr. Lennox-Boyd could reply that the 
debate had been asked for by the Opposition, and 
it would have been churlish of him simply to 
announce that he had nothing to say on the sub- 
ject and resume his seat. But if he had done so 
he would have set a precedent which might have 
been followed with advantage by many of the 
subsequent speakers. Mr. Callaghan led off for the 
Opposition with as soapy a speech as I have heard 
this many a day, and as the evening wore on I 
became more and more convinced that when Sir 
Roy Welensky declares that he is not interested 
in what Westminster has to say on the subject of 
the Central African Federation, Sir Roy has a 
point there. A small prize to Mr. Nairn (a slightly 
larger prize to anyone who can tell me who Mr. 
Nairn is) for beginning his speech with the words 
‘Perhaps I should start by saying that I still travel 
upon a Southern Rhodesian passport, and that I 
felt it is a very heavy responsibility to take part 
in a debate of this sort’-—a remark I have not 
heard equalled since Major-General Spears’s 
splendid announcement, during the 1945 election, 
that hundreds of millions of Arabs were watching 
to see how he was faring as Conservative candi- 
date for Carlisle. TAPER 





Stock Exchange Intelligence 


Lositos oilfields earn more.—The Times, May 29. 
Lositos earns less.—Manchester Guardian, May 29. 
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“#~ A Spectator’s Notebook 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS must be, with 
the possible exception of the 
Supreme Soviet, the most ineffective 
legislative body in the world. Al- 
though the Government's Shop Bill 
= offended against almost every canon 
of freedom and common sense, the Lords 
solemnly passed it through all its stages. (Since the 
Bill had not passed the Commons and therefore 
possessed only the Government’s imprimatur, the 
Lords would have been quite within their rights 
in slinging it out.) Last week Mr. Butler an- 
nounced that the Government was dropping the 
Bill. It was doing this, he said, because the time 
the Bill had taken to get through the Lords 
showed that it would need prolonged discussion in 
the Commons. But though it is true that there 
were six months between the first and the third 
reading, the Bill took only eight debating days in 
the Lords, and the real reason for the Govern- 
ment’s decision was that a large number of Con- 
servative MPs had told the Whips that in no 
circumstances would they vote for the Bill. In 
short: the Lords have dealt yet another damaging 
blow at the myth of their independence. 


* * * 

THE AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION badge has been 
stolen from my car. I do not intend to replace it; 
not because I propose to give up my membership 
of the AA, but to save the patrolmen the com- 
pulsory salute given on the road to all members. 
It seems to me, after a weekend’s motoring, that 
the motor-cyclist patrolmen are kept so busy 
saluting that they must steer their own machines 
by remote control. 


* * * 


THE RECENT REPORT on the Relations between 
Anglican and Presbyterian Churches has pro- 
duced some sharp reaction in the press, but for un- 
informed criticism it would be hard to beat last 
week’s editorial comment of the Daily Mail. It is 
strange enough to find that the main consideration 
of the Report can be called a material one because 
it states that ‘disunity in witness and mission 
spells not only a wasteful use of limited resources 
but also a deeply damaging contradiction between 
message and life.’ (Perhaps it is not a coincidence 
that the Daily Mail omitted the last four words of 
this quotation, and failed to notice that the prime 
consideration of the Report is that unity is of the 
essence of the Church's life.) It is even more 
startling to find that the Mail objects to the pro- 
posals in the Report because it will create large 
church units. When the leader-writer wrote about 
‘the proposal to fuse the Episcopal and Presby- 
terian Churches of England and Scotland into one 
communion,’ I wonder whether he bothered to 
read the Report itself which clearly stated that 
‘the modifications suggested do not envisage one 
single “Church of Great Britain” but rather a 
“Church of England” and a “Church of Scotland” 
in full communion with one another in the one 
Church of Christ.’ The Mail warms to its theme 
by suggesting that if the Report were imple- 
mented, uniformity would be the result— 
oblivious of the statement in the Report itself that 
‘each church must allow the other a measure of 


freedom in interpreting the changes proposed.’ 
This more to come. ‘There is no case,’ it writes, 
‘for attempting to inject uniformity into matters 
of worship.’ The Report makes no suggestions 
about uniformity in matters of worship. Is the 
Mail interested in truth, or is it, like the Express, 
trying to make mischief? 


7 * * 


The Uncertain Ally, by John Biggs-Davison, 
MP (Christopher Johnson, 15s.), is an interpreta- 
tion of Anglo-American relations based on the 
thesis that American foreign policy from 1917 to 
1957 has been devoted to undermining and 
generally bringing about the fall of the British 
Empire. Quoting at random from his rather dis- 
organised pages I find statements like the follow- 
ing: ‘NATO itself tends to draw the United King- 
dom and Canada closer to the United States and 
further from their comrades of the Common- 
wealth’; ‘A Republican Administration continued 
the Democratic policies of internationalist expan- 
sion in Europe and elsewhere’; ‘American mass 
production turned out far more than could be 
sold at home and sold abroad. American dumping 
caused unemployment in Europe. ...’ These 
quotations refute themselves. Most of us have met 
people who maintain that ‘it’s all the Freemasons’ 
(or the Jesuits, or the Reds, or the Jews); for Mr. 
Biggs-Davison it is evidently ‘all the Americans,’ 
and this latest conspiracy theory is probably no 
more irrelevant and untrue than all the other ones. 
The final plea for the maintenance of imperial 
preference—an unexpected intrusion of Lord 
Beaverbrook into what otherwise sounds like 
Moscow Radio—hardly makes the book more 
convincing. The same sort of stuff, in reverse, was 
very popular in the Middle West between the wars, 
but Mr. Biggs-Davison’s dedication ‘For Julian 
Amery’ introduces a touch of pathos. The Lost 


Leader. ... 
2 + e 


REPORTS THAT Mr. Macmillan has followed up 
his appointment of two ex-Whips, Lord Hailes 
and Lord Dalhousie, to important Governor- 
Generalships by an equally safe appointment to 
the Chair of Regius Professor of Modern History 
at Oxford are both premature and out of date. 
The principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Miss 
Sutherland—I once heard her describe Dr. John- 
son as ‘the great lexicographer’—was indeed 
offered the post but refused it; the retiring incum- 
bent is an expert on the public records in the 
Middle Ages; and those who thought that it was 
time the Chair was occupied by an historian of 
wide sympathies and interests were not sorry that 
Miss Sutherland, an authority on the London 
operations of the East India Company, turned it 
down. Why the Prime Minister was so anxious 
to appoint a woman is not clear. It was suggested 
to him, I believe, that if he really wanted to break 
with precedent, he should not be content merely 
with appointing a woman, he should go the whole 
way and appoint a coloured woman. This might 
have done something to offset the unfortunate 
effects of Lord Hailes’s appointment in the West 
Indies, but for one reason or another the sug- 
gestion was not acted upon. Anyway, Mr. Mac- 
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millan'’s feminist phase is apparently now over, 
and I gather that the odds against Mr. Hugh 
Trevor-Roper are rapidly shortening. He and Mr. 
A. J. P. Taylor are the two outstanding historians 
at Oxford today and either of them would be an 
excellent choice; on ability alone it might be 
difficult to choose between them, but if only be- 
cause to give the job to Taylor would require a 
major act of political masochism by Mr. Macmil- 
lan, my money is on Trevor-Roper. One of the 
most impressive things about the whole business 
has been the virtual unanimity with which each 
college has supported its own man: Christ 
Church, Trevor-Roper; Magdalen, Taylor; and 
All Souls, A. L. Rowse. There has not been such 
collegiate solidarity, I am told, since James II 
expelled the Magdalen fellows. Whoever gets the 
job has to move to Oriel. 


A FEW. YEARS ago I met in Venice some American 
friends who were touring Europe with a large 
poodle. When I asked if the presence of the poodle 
was not sometimes rather inconvenient, they 
explained to me that he had suddenly started 
making messes in their New York apartment 
and when all else failed they had taken him to a 
psychiatrist, who told them that the poodle needed 
to travel. Hence their tour, which did the trick 
perfectly. I was not surprised, therefore, to 
read in the Chicago Tribune recently that the 
strain of urban living is causing dogs in Chicago 
to develop ulcers. According to a Dr. William C. 
Glenney, this is largely due to the volume of 
traffic. It seems that cats know how to relax, and 
so do not suffer in this way. 


* * * 


IT WAS A MISTAKE, I would have thought, to 
suggest that the present trouble in the Football 
League should be referred to a Royal Commis- 
sion: it should be sent to the Restrictive Practices 
Court, The managers of the League, just like 
other restrictive practitioners, have got it into 
their heads that the way to ensure the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number, producers and 
consumers alike, is to prevent competition. 
Theoretically their design is estimable; but all 
that it has succeeded in doing is creating a:new 
underprivileged class of men who are not allowed 
to hawk their own services—to exploit their own 
skill. It is all very well to argue that the really 
great player can always make money on the 
side: if the money has to be made by advertising 
a hair cream, this solution is apt to be undignified. 
What amazes me is that the bubble did not burst 
long before the Sunderland affair, and the pur- 
chase of John Charles by an Italian club. It only 
requires the threat of emigration by Stanley 
Matthews to make the League's discomfiture 
complete: I almost wish he would take this step, 
just to show them. 


* * * 


CONSIDERED AS A television programme, the inter- 
view with Khrushchev in the Kremlin was for 
most of its length suffocatingly boring. The ques- 
tioners appeared to have been hand-picked for 
their dullness; but even had they been expert at 
the game they would have found it hard to extract 
much more from Khrushchev, who rambled his 
way evasively around each point, the interpreter 
following at a respectful distance, using one halt- 
ing word to Khrushchev's three. Still, as a~study 
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of the man, the discussion was illuminating. In 
conversation he looks like a middle-aged version 
of the baby in Alice who turns into a pig (Khrush- 
chev being currently around the half-way mark); 
and only for a certain amiability in his smile he 
might appear to be growing up to resemble his 
porcine prototype, Napoleon of Animal Farm. 
His answers are at a level of intelligence which 
would pass as clever in a school debating society; 
whether the questions concerned livestock pro- 
duction or Kadar, they were answered with an 
assured irrelevance so bland that it soon became 
obvious he has long since lost all critical sense 
of what he is saying. It has turned out as Orwell 
thought; a mind trained only in the arts of ration- 


alisation, of explaining everything conveniently 
away, ceases after a time to have any real contact 


with realities. 
* * 


Ireland’s hopes of winning the coveted British 
Amateur Open golf title were completely shat- 
tered in the second and third rounds at Formby, 
Lancs, yesterday, when the surviving eleven 
Irishmen were all, surprisingly, eliminated. It was, 
indeed, a bitter blow for our golfing prestige that 
all our representatives should be knocked out so 
early on. 

Umfwyp rdio fwyp diu fwyp dlu fwy hrdlu etaoin 
—tIrish Press, May 30 


Oh, come, now—take your beating like men! 
PHAROS 


Penny Wise, Pound Foolish 


By ANGUS MAUDE, MP 


T is high time that the Government addressed 
| Aenea to the growing scandal of the com- 
pensation paid to holders of property compul- 
sorily acquired by local authorities. If it is too 
much to hope that they will do this on grounds 
of simple equity, then at least they should ¢on- 
sider the extreme inefficiency resulting from the 
present system, which sometimes has the effect 
of frustrating the Government's own plans. 

Five years’ experience of the ‘compensation 
and betterment’ provisions of the 1947 Town and 
Country Planning Act made it abundantly clear 
that the ‘development charge’ system would not 
work. The nationalisation of land values had re- 
sulted in the sterilisation of land. Mr. Mac- 
millan’s 1954 Act therefore restored a free 
. market in land, with beneficial results. But it also 
provided that land compulsorily acquired by local 
authorities should not be paid for at current 
market values, but at the ‘present user value’ plus 
the amount of the admitted development rights 
claim under the 1947 Act. In other words, the de- 
velopment rights in compulsorily acquired land 
were frozen at their 1947 values. 

During the debates on the 1954 Act, the 
Opposition insisted, with more than usual per- 
ception, that the anomaly of combining a free 
market for private sales with a falsely low price 
for land compulsorily acquired would in time 
make the new system unworkable. However, as 
their solution to this problem was to enforce a 
false price for private sales as well, they cannot 
be given much credit for their ideas. Their 
prophecy, however, is coming true. 

The true rental values of shops in improving 
urban areas, for example, are more than double 
what they were in 1947. As a result, the maximum 
price that a local authority may pay for property 
compulsorily acquired in the centre of a city is 
sometimes no more than half the present market 
value. It is known that some Conservative 
councils have even refrained from carrying out 
certain needed improvements because of their 
unwillingness to perpetrate an obvious injustice. 
This is clearly a ridiculous situation: but the 
situation is often little less absurd where the local 
authority decides to go ahead with its scheme. 

The absurdity is perhaps most glaring in cases 
of new road works, particularly road-widening 
in towns and cities. There is a fairly large pro- 
gramme of works of this kind to be carried out 


all over the country, and it is obviously desirable 
that it should be completed as quickly and 
cheaply as possible. Yet the financial arrange- 
ments for compulsory purchase have the effect 
both of delaying the work and of increasing the 
cost, to say nothing of the injustice suffered by 
owners and occupiers of property. 





When a new road scheme is announced, and 


the local authority declares its intention to ac-- 


quire the land involved, there is often a long 
argument (sometimes even between the local 
authority and the Ministry of Transport) about 
the proposed route. In the end, it may be decided 
to alter the route. But from the moment when 
the original scheme is announced, it is impossible 
for the owner of any property on the route to 
sell at market value. One day his property may 
be worth £2,000 and the next day it may have 
fallen to £1,200 or less, supposing he can sell it 
at all. Clearly this may involve real hardship. 

However, the loss to the community generally 
arises after the route has been agreed. The local 
authority tries first to buy the land it needs by 
agreement. In default of agreement, it makes a 
Compulsory Purchase Order and issues to the 
owner a ‘notice to treat.’ The District Valuer is 
then asked to fix the price at which the com- 
pulsory purchase will take place, and often the 
District Valuer himself is responsible for con- 
siderable delays. But in any case he cannot fix 
a price greater than the sum of the existing user 
value and the 1947 development rights claim. The 
local authority can, at its own discretion, recog- 
nise a disturbance claim by people carrying on a 
business in a property to be acquired; the normal 
payment is one and a half or two years’ purchase 
of a three-year average of profits, with an 
allowance in some cases for removal costs. 

As often as not, however, the person carrying 
on the business is a tenant. The landlord gets no 
benefit from a disturbance claim, but bears the 
full loss involved in the forced sale of his 
property. He therefore generally lodges a notice 
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of objection. The Minister usually orders a public 
inquiry, but in the case of road-widening schemes 
the Compulsory Purchase Order is almost in- 
variably confirmed. Now the local authority can, 
by serving notice of entry, take possession of the 
property in order to start work well before the 
District Valuer has fixed the price of acquisition. 
However, if the owner is at once angry, deter- 
mined and skilfully advised, he may succeed in 
keeping the local authority out (and thus holding 
up the start of the work) for a very long time. 
A case of this kind occurred over the present 
scheme for widening the Strand. 

In fact, a property owner can, by taking full 
advantage of the processes of law, hold up the 
start of work for two years or more, instead of 
the preliminaries being completed in three months 
if all goes smoothly. But during those two years 
the process of inflation may have increased the 
ultimate cost of the road works by as much as 
a quarter. The local authority may also have 
suffered a considerable loss of rateable value, 
to say nothing of the waste of officials’ time and 
the cost of legal proceedings. 

We therefore have the ridiculous situation in 
which the obligation to purchase land too cheap 
results in a huge increase in the cost of the 
scheme. The taxpayer and ratepayer suffer 
severely and a necessary road improvement gets 
held up for a quite unnecessary period of years. 
Since the cost of acquisition is often a relatively 
small proportion of the total cost of the scheme, 
the annual inflationary increase, of perhaps 10 
per cent. or more, in construction costs far out- 
weighs the extra cost that would be involved in 
increasing the amount of compensation. 

If we really want to improve our roads 
quickly, there can be no justification for retain- 
ing a procedure which automatically involves 
delays. Obviously one should not exaggerate the 
benefits that would flow from a reform of the 
procedure. Even if the land were to be acquired 
at current market value, you would no doubt 
still get the occasional objector who would hold 
out on principle or from sheer bloody-minded- 
ness. But there can be no excuse for perpetuating 
an injustice which makes ail the owners bloody- 
minded from the start and determined to fight. 

In addition, many local authorities themselves 
dislike the present system and would welcome a 
return to purchase at market values. They do not 
want to go back to the old system under which 
prices could be forced up against them to un- 
reasonable levels, and they admit that the sug- 
gested reform would be subject to some risks of 
encouraging speculation. But they believe that 
this can be kept in check. In France, where a 
very big road programme is going through, 
acquisition is at market value plus disturbance 
allowance; the procedure involves ample safe- 
guards for the owner and is felt to be fair, and as 
a result it is remarkably speedy. 

The Government have, therefore, three induce- 
ments to act: the wishes of local authorities, the 
reduction of costs and delays and the obvious 
injustice of the present system. The Labour Party 
is most unlikely to initiate this reform if it should 
be returned to power, but a Conservative Gov- 
ernment surely cannot wish the present system 
to continue. If they want to get the reform 
through in this Parliament, they should start their 
discussions with local authorities right away. 
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A Soldier’s Soldier 


By J. 


F one could imagine oneself wandering down 
| thes long portrait gallery of Britain's military 
leaders, looking for the original model and 
inspiration of David Low’s. Colonel Blimp, one 
would consider one’s quest ended at the picture 
of Herbert Charles Onslow Plumer, Field- 
Marshal the Viscount Plumer of Messines, GCB, 
GCMG. One of the most famous war correspon- 
dents of his day wrote of him: ‘In appearance he 
was almost a caricature of an old-time British 
General, with his ruddy, pippin-cheeked face, 
with white hair and a fierce little white moustache, 
and. blue, watery eyes, and a little pot-belly and 
short legs.’ ‘Daddy’ Plumer :, the:most consistently 
reliable and successful British Army Commander 
of the First World War: a very great soldier, 
whose title stems from an outstanding feat of 
arms: now an almost unknown name. 

Herbert Plumer was born a hundred years ago, 
and his great victory at Messines was won just 
forty years ago. Conceived and carried out as a 
limited operation, lasting only three days, it was 
beyond question the most brilliant success of the 
whole war on the British sector of the Western 
Front. It was also, in a sense, prophetic. A Ger- 
man observer of the opening of the battle, at 3.10 
a.m. on June 7, 1917, after half an hour’s calm 
during which nightingales could be heard singing 
in distant woods, described it in these words: 
“, . . nineteen-gigantic roses with carmine petals, 
or . . . enormous mushrooms . . . rose up 
slowly and majestically out of the ground and 





then split into pieces with a mighty roar, send- 
ing up multicoloured columns of flame mixed 
with a mass of earth and splinters high into the 
sky.’ These mushroom explosions of 1917 were 
the effects of nineteen huge mines, planted at 
intervals along the Messines-Wytschaete Ridge, 
containing 957,000 lb. of explosive, all detonated 
together. The shock was felt distinctly in Lon- 
don; on the spot it was like an earthquake. And 
before its reverberations could die away, they 
were caught up and redoubled in the fury of a 
barrage of 2,330 guns and howitzers. Behind this, 
80,000 infantry rose from their lines to assault the 
ridge. When they had captured their objectives, 
their losses were one-fifth of the anticipated total 
—a unique event in the history of that war. 
What sort of a man was he? How did he do 
it? The secret lies in a comment that the Spectator 
made on him in 1904, when he became a member 
of the Army Council: ‘General Plumer is 
emphatically the “soldier’s soldier.” One of the 
half-dozen living generals whom the whole Army 
unites in praising.’ The reason why this Regular 
Army officer won such acclaim was that he was 
able to break the shackles of convention that 
bound almost all’ his contemporaries. And the 
reason for that is to be found in the nature of 
his early service, which all took place in Africa. 


A. TERRAINE 


His first major assignment was to clear up the 
mess after the Jameson raid, and almost immed- 
iately afterwards he commanded the British forces 
in the Matabele War, working in close liaison with 
Cecil Rhodes, until the campaign ‘ended .with 
Rhodes’s famous Indaba in the Matopo Hills. 
Throughout this period his forces ‘consisted 
mainly of ‘colonials-—Rhodesians and other 
African contingents, and men from the Domin- 
ions of Canada, Australia and New Zealand. With 
these hard-bitten individualistic, unorthodox 
troops, formal methods would have been dis- 
astrous. From his contact with them, Plumer 
learned an unforgettable lesson about the human 
relationships of war: he learned that the confi- 
dence of every individual in the ranks is the first 
objective that a leader must capture. 


When it came to applying these lessons in the 
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searching tests of 1914-18, Plumer reduced them 
to three elements. He was appointed to command 
the unfortunate Second Army in the Ypres Salient 
in May, 1915, as it reeled back from the horrors 
of the first gas attack. His chief-of-staff was Sir 
Charles Harington, an exceptionally talented staff 
officer, and, significantly, fresh from a staff ap- 
pointment in the Canadian Corps. The two men 
got on together from the first and forged one of 
those military partnerships, like Foch-Weygand, 
Napoleon - Berthier, Hindenburg - Ludendorff, 
which are always so fruitful. Harington defined 
Plumer’s ‘elements of success’ as three T’s—Trust, 
Training and Thoroughness. 

Of these, the most significant was Trust, for 
other officers could also be thorough, and others 
could train men. But Plumer’s kind of Trust was 
uncommon. He began with his staff. At the daily 
Army Commander's Conference, every depart- 
ment was shown the whole picture, everyone knew 
what everyone else was doing, everyone tried to 
help everyone else. Inter-departmental jealousy 
did not exist in the Second Army. 











The name derives from Juno, the goddess of women, 
but Funius, the Roman youth, also claims a share of the honour ; and with justice, 
if the popularity of Fune weddings is any guide. 


Ik is one of the happier provisions of our calendar that the month which brings 
the longest day should provide so many opportunities for making hay. 
whether you do this with a cricket ball on the village green or a strawberry tea 
at the Vicarage Fete—or, indeed, with a hay-fork in a hayfield—it is our hope 
that the sun will shine upon your labours. 
record that it always shone upon ours ; but our branch system, though consisting 
of more than 2,130 offices, is located wholly in England and Wales and these 
(as all who remember last year’s summer will recall) are areas not particularly 
notable for consistent sunshine records. 
never sets upon the Bank's operations, for these are literally world-wide, as 
many an importer and exporter knows. 
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But Plumer’s object was to extend his ‘network 
of trust’ throughout the whole Army—and how 
he succeeded is related by Sir Philip Gibbs, then a 
war correspondent and no lover of war or 
generals. ‘There was a thoroughness of method, a 
minute attention to detail, a care for the comfort 
and spirit of the men, throughout the Second 
Army Staff which did at least inspire the troops 
with the belief that whatever they did in the fight- 
ing lines had been prepared, and would be sup- 
ported, with every possible help. . . .’ 


So much for Trust. In this respect, the Second 
Army established a reputation which contrasted 
sharply with some others, and excelled all. Train- 
ing is a more limited matter, each historical con- 
text requiring its own special approach. For us, 
the lesson to be drawn from Plumer’s methods 
is again the stress that he placed upon the regi- 
mental officer, whether the battalion commanders, 
whom he drew in by batches to Army Headquar- 
ters to broaden their picture of events, or the 
junior officers, on whom he saw that the tactical 
onus must increasingly fall. Plumer’s training was 
fundamentally a training of individuals and small 
units: and this was the direction in which the 
future lay. 

The thoroughness of the Second Army under 
Plumer and Harington was a by-word. One has 
only to reflect that some of the mines that 
exploded at Messines on June 7, 1917, were begun 
in December, 1915; that some of the mine gal- 
leries stretched nearly half a mile to bring them 
under the enemy’s position; that the whole mining 
Operation in this wet area, with its danger from 
gas and flood and enemy counter-mining, with all 
the problems of spoil disposal, was of a complexity 
beyond words to see the case. To take one point 
only: for the deep mines at Messines, a layer of 
blue clay (‘London clay’) had to be passed 
through. Any sign of blue clay on the surface 
would have given the game away; so every scrap 
of spoil had to be carried off to a great distance 
or reburied. So successfully was this done that 
only in April did the Germans obtain a hint of 
what was going on, and a few weeks later they 
knew only too well. 

But although the mines supplied the melodrama 
of Messines, it was his handling of artillery that 
was the chief factor in Plumer’s victories. He 
understood better than any other British com- 
mander how much this arm dominated the 
modern battlefield. For Messines his artillery con- 
centration, at one piece for every seven yards of 
front, was the highest yet reached in the British 
Army. But he was to do better still. For Messines, 
although it gave him his title, and was the most 
complete integral victory of the war, was not his 
greatest test. Three months later, when the first 
phase of the battle known to history as Third 
Ypres, and to the man in the street as Passchen- 
daele, had sunk into slimy disaster under the 
direction of the Fifth Army, Plumer was called on 
to take the leading part. During the five weeks of 
September and early October, wielding an instru- 
ment of some thirty divisions, three-quarters of 
a million men, a far vaster army than any other 
British commander has ever had under his im- 
mediate hand, Plumer struck three huge blows at 
the Germans, one by one, and in each the artillery 
schieved an efficiency and effect unparalleled in 
our annals. 

The three sub-battles of the Menin Road 


(September 20), Polygon Wood (September 26) 
and Broodseinde (October 4) almost brought the 
German Army to its knees. German historians 
call the Australian victory at Broodseinde ‘the 
black day,’ admitting that the German Army was 
only saved after it by rain. But who, outside 
Australia, ever hears of Broodseinde today? 

And so it emerges that the little old white- 
haired, pot-bellied gentleman with his pince-nez, 
whose appearance seems to epitomise every fault 
in the British military character, was, in fact, the 
most modern soldier of his generation. If all that 
has been said above reads as vieux jeu, as un- 
surprising normal procedure, it is because 
Plumer’s methods became the standard methods 
of the Second World War. The warfare of our 
age has become more and more mechanical, and 
more and more complex in its reliance upon the 
machinery of production and engines of destruc- 
tion. Without organisation at the highest level, 
all this complexity becomes unmanageable and 
chaotic. Plumer’s sense of organisation was there- 
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fore a cardinal principle of modern war. But 
where he added the special touch of insight was 
in his realisation that the mechanical imperson- 
ality of war requires to be counteracted by the 
greatest moral stimulus. The soldier may be a 
pawn, but he must never feel it. Only Plumer, in 
that war, was able to reach down to the spirit of 
the lonely, frightened man in the forward sap, 
and lift it up a little from the mire. As Harington 
says: ‘He had been a regimental soldier, and he 
never forgot it.’ 

Because organisation was so important, and 
because Harington was an organiser of supreme 
quality, some writers have held that Harington, 
in fact, was the genius of the Second Army. So 
perhaps Harington should have the last word 
on Plumer: ‘His own personality so permeated 
the whole army that our task was made easy... . 
I say at once that he was the supreme head, he 
listened to all, and then made his decision. which 
was final.’ It is a pity that we forget such men so 
easily. 


Faith Healing 


By BRIAN 


AN old parlour trick of amateur 
hypnotists is to touch a subject 
, with an unlighted cigarette, tell- 
ing him that the cigarette is lit; 
sn he may squeal with pain and 


cr 
\ \ \ later grow a blister upon his skin. 






Conversely, if he is touched with 

— a lighted cigarette and told that 
it is not lit, he may feel no pain and get no blister. 
Nobody now suggests, as once was thought, that 
this is due to any occult power on the part of the 
hypnotist. It is no more than a simple demonstra- 
tion of the way that the unconscious mind can 
transmit instructions to the body, which the body 
obeys, even where they are inappropriate. 

The mind’s ability to command the body’s 
obedience is naturally not unlimited; it is no use 
to a man about to be engulfed in an earthquake. 
Yet within certain limits, its powers are stagger- 
ing enough, as research during the last twenty 
years has shown. But research has not yet tied 
up this knowledge with what is known about 
faith healing (to use the term in its widest sense) 
in order to explore how far the recoveries which 
in the past have been thought of as miraculous, 
or supernatural, or simply incomprehensible, are 
really nothing more than the result of the removal 
of unconscious stresses (or whatever the trouble 
is)—their removal enabling the body to make. its 
own recovery. 

Much more research is obviously required; but 
in the meantime it is reasonable to argue that 
the present attitude of the medical profession to 
what are considered unorthodox forms of treat- 
ment—homeopathy and osteopathy as well as 
faith healing—is misguided. It is right that the 
public should be protected from quacks; what is 
not right is that the medical profession should 
continue to use its powers to prevent research 
along unorthodox, or what it thinks of as ‘un- 
scientific,’ lines, even when the prima facie case 
for such research is very strong. 

The trouble is that the subject of healing is 
loaded with prejudices: we cannot begin to dis- 
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cuss it dispassionately. Anybody who has been 
brought up a Protestant, for example, finds it 
hard to keep his mind open, or even slightly ajar, 
about Lourdes. The name itself raises hackles 
—like ‘Inquisition’; and there will be plenty of 
people who will read Dr. West’s compact but 
comprehensive demolition of the Lourdes 
miracles* with glee simply because the miracles 
are Catholic. Dr. West makes no pretence of 
having investigated the cases thoroughly; instead, 
he makes it one of his damning arguments that 
thorough investigation is impossible, so scanty is 
the evidence upon which the Church authorities 
were prepared to accept divine intervention. He 
takes the eleven modern cures which have passed 
the scrutiny of the Church’s examining tribunals, 
examines the examinations and concludes: ‘the 
majority are miraculous only in the sense that 
normal processes of cure appear to have been 
speeded up; in no case has a sudden structural 
change been confirmed by the objective evidence 
of X-rays.’ 

Dr. West’s own limitations are revealed in this 
last suggestion: X-rays may be objective, but 
not the men who interpret them. X-ray interpre- 
tations are notoriously fallible. Still, his main 
point appears valid; that most ‘miracles’ consist 
of a speeding-up of normal healing processes; 
and however remarkable the change in tempo, it 
can be explained without the need to think in 
terms of divine intervention. Quacks can do It, 
too. 

The extent to which quacks actually do work 
miracles is still, despite the efforts of the Sunday 
papers, little known to the public. Healers, as they 
call themselves—to distinguish themselves from 
doctors?—are of many kinds. Some, like the late 
William J. MacMillan, achieve comparative re- 
spectability through their social and clerical 
contacts; but the majority, like Mr. Jesse Thomas, 
are on the outside; and are likely to remain so, 
as long as the medical profession’s current fad 
for the physical and the chemical explanation 





* ELEVEN LOURDES MIRACLES. (Duckworth, 15s.) 
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the things they say! 


That’s a natty suit youre wearing ! 
Glad you like it. 
One of these new synthetics, I suppose ? 





Yes, it’s one of the latest — ‘ Terylene’. 


Hmm. I suppose in a couple of years we'll all be dressed in synthetics from head to toe ? 





Not quite. You can see from the papers that we’re making more and more 
of these synthetic fibres, but I know enough to tell you that they’re never 
likely to oust fibres such as cotton or wool as our main textile materials. 


Why ts that? The old story of Britain again lagging behind in production ? 


No, we’re expanding the output of synthetic fibres at a great pace. 
But you’ve got to keep a sense of proportion — why, in 1956, 
this country’s consumption of cotton alone was about 730 million pounds. 


Still, in time, when all the new synthetic fibre plants are completed... ? 


No, not even then. The natural fibres are generally cheaper. 
You see, synthetics are made from expensive raw materials, 
in special plants that cost a lot of money to build. 


Then why use the synthetics at all ? 





Because they possess qualities that are unique, and with some of them our 
textile industry has been able to create fabrics that have many attractive 
fedtures, like easy washing, quick drying, and quite 
remarkable resistance to creasing. 
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lasts. True, the profession does occasionally sit 
in on tests of faith-healing—but usually in the 
hope of showing up the healer as a fake; if the 
healer has a success, Mr. Thomas complains, it 
is either ignored or explained away. 

Neither Mr. Thomas nor Mr. MacMillan has 
been the kind of person who combines with 
healing powers the capacity to persuade people 
(except, of course, his patients) to take his 
powers seriously. Mr. MacMillan’s Prelude to 
Healing* explains why. It is the life story of a 
self-centred and irritating man, mainly about his 
life before the power of healing came into it. 
Mr. Thomas’s Psychic Surgeon? is no less irritat- 
ing, but much more interesting. The author has 
found himself able to perform psychical opera- 
tions on the bodies of patients. Going into a 
trance, he mimics the actions of a surgeon per- 
forming an operation; and his patients, he claims, 
make the same sort of recovery as they would 
from an actual surgical operation. 

Absurd though this may sound, there is nothing 
particularly odd about it; healing powers fre- 
quently manifest themselves in such ways. But 
the author, though he himself says it is ‘dishonest’ 
to try to explain how psychic cures are effected, 
makes some of the usual ludicrous attempts at 
explanation. To the question why his psychic 
Operations are conducted above the patient's 
body, he explains: ‘Your astral body lies about 
three inches over your physical...after the 
operation the astral sinks into the physical, and 
the physical is healed’—a description nicely 
calculated to make the ordinary reader dismiss 
the book as bogus. 

It is unfortunate that people who are healers 
are so often able to work only through the 
elaborate and often grotesque rituals charac- 
teristic of spiritualism. The capacity to transmit 
healing is something which is often connected 
with the most arrant mumbo-jumbo—or down- 





NE of the greatest evils in Britain today is 
Or. secrecy of local government. So far as 
‘amenity’ is concerned, local government is con- 
cerned with housing, open spaces and the lighting 
of highways, and it is the secrecy on these sub- 
jects which causes resentment against councillors 
and their paid officials. There are now sixty civic 
societies in England alone and these are non- 
political bodies representing all shades of opinion 
and vast differences in income. They generally 
come into being through council proposals to 
destroy well-known landmarks, to tear down old 
houses which could be repaired at less expense 
than building something new, to erect concrete 
lamp standards with dependent pig troughs or 
lunch baskets and corpse-colour lighting at night, 
to cut down large trees and substitute flowering 
cherries, to widen roads instead of applying for 
by-passes, and all the other things that local 
councils do in the name of ‘progress.’ I have at- 
tended protest meetings organised by local civic 
societies and by branches of the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England, the Society for 








* Faber, 16s. t Barker, 15s. 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


right charlatanism: but there is often a simple 
enough explanation. Patients may feel that a 
healer is cheating them, or pulling their legs, if 
he does not put on some sort of an act for them; 
and in time the gestures—mystic passes or what- 
ever they may be—may become as essential to 
the performance as ‘patter’ is to a juggler. But 
this would not explain why healers who work in 





or through a state of trance may also have their 
act: presumably the unconscious mind has 
powers of mimicry of whose scope we are as yet 
only dimly aware. The apparent absurdity of the 
many forms which healing takes should not be 
a bar to a much more serious investigation than 
that which was recently carried out into divine 
healing by the BMA. 

In a recent controversy in the British Medical 
Journal, a number of correspondents were 
courageous enough to suggest—to the horror of 
others—that the profession here has much to 
learn even from the witch-doctors of Africa, who 
have long used techniques—suggestion, abreac- 
tion and so on—which are now coming back into 
favour here. Psychiatrists and psychotherapists, 
therefore, can learn from the medicine-men. The 
way witch-doctoring methods work may not 
be understood—but then, neither is it understood 
how electric shock treatment works; and the fact 
that such methods may work better than ‘scien- 
tific’ drugs and operations suggests that the pro- 
fession should no longer treat anybody with heal- 
ing gifts, but without a degree, as a rogue or a 
pariah. 





the Protection of Ancient Buildings and the 
Georgian Group for many years. Quite unwit- 
tingly many of us have become notorious cham- 
pions of what is left in our country which is 
worth looking at. Sir Hugh Casson, Sir Albert 
Richardson, Mr. John Summerson, Mr. Ian 
Nairne, Mr. J. M. Richards, Mr. Osbert Lan- 
caster, Lord Esher, Lord Mottistone, Lord. 
Methuen and Lord Euston are only some who 


come to mind at once of our band. We all know: 


that resentment—not against us but against 
county and local authorities—is rising, for the 
meetings we attend become increasingly crowded 
and the audience does not consist solely of 
elderly busybodies, as our enemies would like to 
suppose, but very largely of young people who 
have come to live in a district and find their 
property or street threatened. , 

I have been making inquiries lately among 
local government officials as to the reasons fot 
this secrecy, for we are always finding that a 
council is going to destroy something when it is 
too late to protest. There is this formidable argu- 
ment in defence of secrecy. When the housing or, 
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planning committee of a council meets, be it 
local or county, questions of property are in- 
volved. Naturally much investigation has to go 
on first and if the owners of property to be re. 
planned knew the fate that was awaiting them in 
a few years they would let their property 
deteriorate or sell out to a speculator. The pros. 
pects of a property owner are, moreover, made 
particularly gloomy by the knowledge that ifthe 
council submits him to a compulsory purchase 
order his property will be assessed by the district 
valuer, who is an employee of the hated Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue. 

What remedy have we against the Hitlerism 
of local and county councils? The official reply 
we are given is that there is a copy of the agenda 
of the next council meeting in the public library 
if we care to go and see it. Small towns do not 
have public libraries, nor do villages, nor have 
most of us the time to go to the public library. If we 
had we would probably put up for the local coun- 
cil, which is noble voluntary work involving more 
spare time than most people have. What is more, 
if we went to the public library we would only 
see the agenda of the council. The minutes of the 
subcommittees of the council whose delibera- 
tions determine our fates are secret. We only 
learn of their recommendations. If we went to 
the council meeting itself we could not speak, 
just as a stranger cannot speak from the gallery 
of the House. 

I suppose the answer is that we should take 
more interest in local government. But local 
government is hampered by party politics, and 
matters which should be esthetic are made into 
political battles. These, and not our homes and 
loved prospects which really concern us, come 
out into the open. 

Last week the Spectator printed in the corre- 
spondence columns a particularly futile letter 


. from the public relations officer of some asso- 
« ciation connected with the increase of lorries. It 


illustrated just the attitude to local government 
that will end in a slave State. This man said 
that the Albert Bridge was to be destroyed be- 
cause modern traffic needs a new bridge. No one 
denies that. What really matters is where the new 
bridge is to be. We were told that modern traffic 
needed a new Waterloo Bridge, and the result of 
that bridge has been further congestion in the 
Strand, Anyone who knows London knows that 
between Lots Road pumping station on the north 
bank and to the south-east of Battersea Church 
on the south bank there is much poor housing 
which deserves to be rebuilt. The London County 
Council has decided in secret for the reasons I 
have mentioned already to drive a road through 
good property, to destroy part of Cheyne Walk 
and a beautiful suspension bridge of whose re- 
tention I am by no means the only advocate, 
without consulting the local boroughs of Chelsea 
and Battersea, let alone their inhabitants and the 
amenity societies which represent them. As 
usual, unless we protest now we will be told it 
is too late. Indeed, under the present Hitlerism 
of the LCC we will probably be told it is too late 
already, and a matter concerning esthetics and 


traffic will be made into a political issue. 


What is making local government so unpopular 
is the inability of its officials and representatives 
to know when to tell the people they are meant 
to serve what is in store for them. They generally 
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London today, 
Pakistan tomorrow 


But here the adventurous businessman will be 
meeting people whose customs and traditions : 
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are very different from his own. That is why he 
will do well to consult the National Bank of 
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, India; for the bank not only provides an efficient 
, modern banking service but has also a fund of 
’ | knowledge of all kinds concerning Pakistan. 
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leave it until it is too late for anyone to make 
an effective protest. This may be partly because 
of power-mania, partly because of fear, and the 
two go together. The London County Council 
is particularly subject to the charge of secrecy 
because there is no paper which covers London 


county matters as a whole. A local press is essen- 
tial for freedom in London. We have the 
borough weeklies, but the only daily which takes 
the government of London county at all seri- 
ously is the Evening News, and even this paper 
could do more than it does. 


() The Tiber and the Avon ) 


By STRIX 


F this tragedy many particular passages de- 
ef pee regard, wrote Dr. Johnson, ‘but I 
have never been strongly agitated in perusing it, 
and think it somewhat cold and unaffecting.’ 

I share this view of Julius Casar. It is cold in 
the way that films about gangsters are cold. 
Shakespeare’s dead-pan approach to the pursuit 
of political power is epitomised in the lynching 
of Cinna the poet, whose protests that he is not 
a regicide of the same name are not so much 
disregarded as swept away (‘Tear him for his 
bad verses!’) by an arbitrary wave of blood- 
lust. This casual, almost jocular act of mob- 
violence is by implication more terrible than (say) 
the blinding of Gloucester or the murder of the 
Princes in the Tower. With the former Shake- 
speare seeks to arouse horror, with the latter pity; 
but Cinna’s pointless butchery is handled with a 
documentary, that’s-the-way-it-is-boys objectivity, 
and this almost clinical attitude permeates the 


play. 
* + . 
*How many ages hence [Brutus wonders] 
Shall this our lofty scene be acted o’er, 
In states unborn and accents yet unknown?’ 


We cannot tell what made Shakespeare so sure 
of immortality for his play, or perhaps only for 
Plutarch’s theme. How could he have guessed 
that, three and a half centuries later, a judicial 
inquiry into the circumstances of Mussolini’s 
murder would arouse the minimum of interest 
in an England whose liberties this chromium- 
plated Roman tyrant had sought to curtail? 


What Shakespeare could certainly not have 
foreseen was that Julius Caesar would serve, more 
often than not, as posterity’s introduction to his 
works. No play, at a guess, is more often acted 
by schoolchildren. The unimportance of the 
women’s parts: the absence of ‘unsuitable’ lines: 
the comparative ease with which togas can be 
improvised: the fond hope that the drama will 
stimulate interest in classical studies—these are 
among the factors which give Julius Casar a 
kind of jus prime noctis over virgin minds; and 
this early connection with more or less compul- 
sory education perhaps helps to account for the 
indifference with which I am sure I am not alone 
in regarding the play. 


I once heard Sir Pelham Warner, speaking 
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about cricket’s place in the life of the Empire, 
say that it was wonderful to reflect that, in every 
hour of every day of every month of every year, 
cricket was being played somewhere. He was 
right; the thought is a striking one. But I have a 
feeling that the same thing could be said of 
Julius Cesar, that it is going on all the time all 
over the world, that even as I write these words 
Brutus and Cassius are quarrelling away in Ki- 
Swahili and Czech and Siamese. This suspicion 
produces upon me (I don’t know why) a vaguely 
dispiriting effect. 


* - * 


So I was animated rather by a sense of duty 
than by delicious anticipation when I entered 
the Memorial Theatre, leaving the sunshine out- 
side. Afterwards I felt ashamed of my half- 
heartedness. Cold and unaffecting? Well, yes, 
perhaps. But how exciting! Perhaps the analogy 
with cricket might be extended to a senior and 
even more ubiquitous game. At chess the in- 
dividual pieces stake no claim on our emotions, 
but the conflict in which they are the cannon- 
fodder is unfailingly easy to watch. 

The acting at Stratford is good. Mr. Alec 
Clunes’s Brutus is easily the noblest Roman of 
them all. (How odd it is that, when we hear this 
line at the end of the play, we do not reflect that 
Brutus was not facing serious opposition in the 
nobility stakes; the mystique of Rome—the lip- 
service freely paid to ancient virtues, past glories 
and hallowed traditions—envelops in such an 
aura of respectability all the crimes, betrayals 
and blunders we have witnessed that Mark 
Antony’s tribute does not strike us as potentially 
back-handed.) Mr. Clunes gives a fine, doomed 
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In the Royal Air Force today you can 
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responsible for all the electronic devices in 
the new V-bombers. But aircrew are 


much more than flyers. They are often 
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Britain and abroad. Training others, 
international liaison, aircraft develop- 
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bility grows fast. You can be a Group 
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sponsible for perhaps fifteen hundred men 
and several squadrons of modern aircraft. 
Beyond that? There is no limit. Quality 
counts in the R.A.F. and there will 
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A sure future — good pay 
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Commission Scheme, confident of a perma- 
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about £1,500 a year. 
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performance, through which, here and there,. 


such warmth as the author permits steals into 
a cold play. Brutus may not infringe the tough, 
documentary convention by betraying grief at 
Portia’s death, but he can show a gentle solicitude 
for his tired servant, and the little scenes in which 
he does this (with valuable help from Mr. Barry 
Warren) are particularly luminous and revealing. 

Mr. Richard Johnson wins fresh laurels with 
an assured and resonant Mark Aatony. Mr. 
Geoffrey Keen, though he somehow fails to get 
very deep into the character, is a serviceable 
Cassius, Mr. Cyril Luckham’s Cesar is a subtly 
observed tyrant, and Mr. Mark Dignam gives 
an account of Casca which might be even better 
than it is if waspishness were added. Mr. Clive 
Revill discovers a petulant independence in 
Octavius Czsar, and Miss Jane Wenham and Miss 
Joan Miller do all that can be done for the ladies. 

Mr. Glen Byam Shaw has produced the play 
with his usual imaginative skill; but Motley’s 
Capitol is a gaunt, over-symmetrical, sky- 
scraping affair, and there is too much austerity 
and too little depth in the crowd-scenes after 
Czsar’s murder. The whole performance is how- 
ever of a very high standard; Dr. Johnson might 
have felt differently about Julius Caesar if he 
had attended it. 


Consuming Interest 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


HIS week I was present at a small, informal 
pred ee when a French Routiers sign was 
handed over to Mr. Claude Pirkis, owner of the 
‘Fiddlers Three’ Restaurant, Beauchamp Place, 
Knightsbridge, one of the first London restau- 
rants to display the blue and red circle which 
has tecome so familiar to tourists in France since 
the days of currency restriction. As I mentioned 
the other day, the Relais Routiers is an organi- 
sation started twenty-four years ago to recom- 
mers good, simple eating places for lorry drivers 
and those who earn their living on the roads. 
But its influence has spread, and today Les Amis 
des Routiers include thousands of tourists who 
are also looking for plain and inexpensive cook- 
ing; this year the Routiers have spread to Great 
Britain; a list of selected restaurants appears for 
the first time in their annual guide. This is now 
on sale for 12s. 6d., post free, from the organi- 
sation’s London representative, M. Gilbert 
Lesage, 13 Chelsea Embankment, London, SW3. 

M. Lesage is now engaged full-time—he had 
visited ‘Fiddlers Three’ seven times unannounced 
before he handed over the sign—in testing pos- 
sible restaurants here. At an early stage it was 
obvious that the food budget of the average 
British lorry driver and that of his opposite num- 
ber in France were very different. Few transport 
workers here will pay the 9s. average on which 


the Relais Routiers works. M: Lesage found his . 


‘possibles’ among the smaller restaurants and tea- 
shops: not the transport ‘caffs.’ In Britain he is 
working on a 10s. average for a meal, but if a 
restaurant is outstandingly good value he will 
allow 12s. 6d. He has few dogmatic views about 
English or French cooking, although he is the 
son of a famed French restaurateur. His initial 


‘I maintain that you cannot see any of Shake- 
speare’s plays, even the most familiar, without 
noticing something that you had not noticed 
before. One of the disadyantages of being a 
Shakespearian scholar must be that you cannot 
enjoy these little trouvailles, for you know that 
they have already formed the subject of a foot- 
note or perhaps a monograph by some other 
Shakespearian scholar. But has any learned man 
yet pointed out what Shakespeare had in mind 
when he made Mark Antony apostrophise 
Czsar’s corpse with: 

‘How like a deer stricken by many princes 
Dost thou here lie’? 

A deer would only be ‘stricken by many 
princes’ at a hunt organised for a state occasion. 
‘Hunt’ was in this context a euphemism. The deer 
were corralled in a park and driven between high 
palisades past stands from which the royal guests 
enfiladed them at short range. Antony was not 
honouring the conspirators by comparing them 
to princes; he was suggesting, reasonably enough, 
that Cesar had been killed in a clumsy and un- 
sporting way. 

At least, that is what I think. I await a letter 
from some pundit pointing out that the theory 
was gone into and exploded by Dr. von Nittpich 
in 1904. 





list ranges from Tudor cafés with home-made 
scones to a fish and chip shop and places like 


.. ‘Fiddlers Three,’ which has a Provengal kitchen. 


I do not normally publish the names of recom- 
mended restaurants, and I sympathise with 
‘Atticus’ of the Sunday Times in his recent pro- 
nouncement that wild horses would not drag 
from him the name of a London restaurant he 
had visited on the first Routiers list. But the value 
of the system is so obvious that restaurants 
should be encouraged to try to qualify for it; and 
if this can be done by giving publicity to those 
which have already qualified, then publicity there 
should be. So, for the record, three restaurants 
have won their roundels in Central London: the 
Mon Plaisir in Monmouth Street, Shireff’s in Great 
Castle Street and the ‘Fiddlers Three.’ M. Lesage 
hopes to have 120 places throughout the country 
by the end of the year and next year it will be 200. 
The maximum will eventually be 400, for the 
Routiers keep standards up by fixing the total 
number of recommended restaurants. As new 
ones come in, the borderline places may find 
themselves dropped. 


- * a 


Glyndebourne time will soon be here again, 
and a comment on the catering arrangements 
(which are proudly declared, on the cover of the 
little booklet supplied to all who buy tickets for 
the opera, to be ‘under the personal supervision 
of Vernon Herbert’) may be not out of place. 

I fear Mr. Christie, that presiding genius who 
has made Glyndebourne into one of the world’s 
leading opera houses, must be told bluntly that 
his catering arrangements are not only unworthy 
of his music, but would be rather more appro- 
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priate for the cafeteria at the Regent's Park Zoo. 
To begin with, ordering dinner in March for 
consumption in July is ridiculous; how do I 
know whether I shall feel like Item E (roast 
young Sussex chicken) or Item F (grilled contre- 
filet steak Mozart)? I know the answer is that 
ordering dinner four months in advance facilitates 
service; all I can say is that things worked per- 
fectly well in the old days. 

But this is not all. If one accepts the fact that 
dinner must be ordered in advance, it is pre- 
sumably not unreasonable to order the wine as 
well. But this year there is an added refinement 
—unrefinement, it ought to be called. You have 
to order your aperitifs, too! The thought of 
solemnly writing down, in the space provided, 
‘One dry martini and one gin-and-tonic” 
(Schweppes, of course), is well-nigh intolerable, 
particularly if the day I go turns out to be a 
real English July day and I suddenly feel like 
a double Scotch. 

And still Mr. Vernon Herbert's personal super- 
vision is not done with me. Last year the effort 
of deciding on a July dinner with snow still on 
the ground could be avoided; an excellent cold 
buffet was provided in one of the dining-halls, for 
purchase on the spot. This year Mr. Herbert 
has calmly announced that he has removed all 
the seating from this buffet; we have now to stand 
up as though we were in a milk-bar, balancing 
plate, roll, fork and wine as best we may. 

And while I am on the subject, I could well 
dispense with the ‘annotations’ M. André Simon 
has provided for the wine list. ‘A Princely wine 
in gorgeous Court dress,’ he says of a hock, and 
‘A true gentleman honest, courteous, 
mature and such good company,’ of a Pommard. 
I really thought Mr. James Thurber had polished 
this nonsense off for good and all when he had 
the host in one of his cartoons say, ‘It’s a naive 
domestic Burgundy without any breeding, but I 
think you'll be amused by its presumption.’ 

Yes, I know I go to Glyndebourne for the 
opera, not for the food. But the opera is set in 
such perfect surroundings and an evening there 
is so much more than merely a musical event 
that it seems a pity to spoil it with so large a dose 
of ungracious living. 


* * * 


Following my comments on the difficulty of 
finding hotel rooms in big provincial cities, I have 
heard from some London organisations prepared 
to find accommodation; and the manager of 
Hotel Booking Service, Mr. George Elliot, 56 
Coventry Street, W1 (GER 5052), has explained 
to me how they work. They do not book rooms 
en bloc in the way theatre-seat agencies operate, 
but they are known to the hotels and therefore 
can offer some security. The snag with many 
casual telephone bookings is that the clients fail 
to turn up and the hotel loses a night’s takings. 
There is a charge of 3s. on a single room and 
5s. on a double for personal bookings through 
these agencies. A deposit of one night’s accom- 
modation is also necessary. But if you book 
through a business organisation known to the 
agents, there is no charge and no deposit. 

One advantage these agents have is that when 
central hotels are fully booked they have a good 
list of smaller places. Even in that well-knowa 
trouble-spot Manchester, | am told. 
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———_ BRIDGETOWN: = when Captain 
———— Charles Wolverstone and a party of 
settlers arrived off Barbados in 1628, 
they beached their boat in a sheltered 
bay on the south-west coast of the 
island and built there a settlement 
which they called St. Michael’s Town. 
Later the name was changed to Bridge- 
town as a reminder of the bridge they 
had found on arrival and which had been built 
many years before by native Indians. 
Barbados is affectionately known as “Little England” 
and Bridgetown, the capital, is very much like an 
English county town with wide streets and a multi- 
plicity of shops of all descriptions. The churches, with 
battlemented towers, weather vanes and low stone 
y walls sheltering moss-covered crosses and tombstones, 
lend strength to the illusion; indeed, Bridgetown has 
been likened to Poole in Dorset. Bridgetown is also a 
busy port through which passes most of the trade of 
the island. Ships of all nations ride in the roadstead of 


f 


Carlisle Bay while the inner port—the Careenage—is 
crowded with small boats, barges and inter-island 
= sailing vessels loaded with a variety of produce. 
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An important building programme is under way and 
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= the construction of a deep-water harbour has been 








approved. 
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Business men who require information on 











current commercial conditions in Barbados are 
invited to get into touch with our Intelligence 
Department, 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
Up-to-date reports from our branches in 
Bridgetown and elsewhere are readily obtain- 


able on request. 


- BARCLAYS 
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atter of/ Interest 





An investment in an old-established conser- 
vatively managed Building Society such as 
The Planet combines unquestionable security and liquidity 
and, in this case, an unusually generous return. 


You caninvest £1 to £5,000 in the 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


(Member of The Building Societies Association) 
Interest payable from the first day of investment 


% NET PER ANNUM 
equal to 64°% on investments 
— taxable at standard rate 
& The Society pays the Income Tax 


Facilities for immediate withdrawal 
Write for details, Accounts and Application Form to 


Planet House, Finsbury Sq., London, E.C.2z. Tel: MONarch 8985 















THE EUROPEAN 
THE JOURNAL OF OPPOSITION 


Contents for June include an 
ANALYSIS by ‘EUROPEAN’ 
in which he discusses: 
Further possibilities of settlement with Soviets: 
Defence clarities and parliamentary confusions: 
The need for a thinking staff in government. 
* —_ ™ * 


Harvey Black writes on the Educationalist State, and there are 


articles on the New Warfare, and on Marxism, as well as 
the usual features. 
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Obtainable from all bookstalls or from 302 Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W.1 


















OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


By J. J. Clarke, M.A., etc. Here is a new, up-to-date and 
completely revised 18th Edition of this standard work. 
Written by one of the country’s leading experts, it has been 
called: “tthe most complete and compact summary of legislation 
affecting local authorities which has been published.” 20s. net. 


PITMA N Parker St., Kingsway, London, WC2 
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THE PARTITION OF IRELAND 


Sir,—The letter of T. Feehan, Anti-Partition of 
Ireland League, on your article ‘A Sign of Strength’ 
needs no comment from me, but I would wish to 
say something about the contribution of Joan 
Buckley, who repeats the well-worn argument that 
the evidence for the existence of gerrymandering is 
overwhelming. I have had the opportunity of reading 
Ulster and the Irish Republic, by William A. Carson, 
who has studied the subject and who writes with 
an expert’s knowledge and experience. He states that 
the total numbers of Unionist and Separatist votes 
in Ulster cannot accurately be decided as a number 
of constituencies were not contested at recent elec- 
tions. It is generally assumed by Separatists that all 
Roman Catholics vote for Anti-Partition candidates. 
If this is taken as the yardstick we find that at the 
census taken in 1951 the numbers were: Roman 
Catholics (aged 21 or over) 273,566; other religions 
(aged 21 or over) 588,772, but, he adds, it is doubtful 
whether this is an accurate measurement. But even 
if we assume that the entire Roman Catholic popu- 
lation of Ulster wish, even if it results in hardship, 
to be ruled by Dail Eireann and cast their votes 
accordingly, they would be correctly represented by 
16.5 seats in the Ulster House of Commons as against 
35.5 Unionist seats. At the last three general elec- 
tions pro-Eire candidates secured fifteen, twelve and 
thirteen seats and, since even the most fervid 
Separatist would scarcely claim that Roman Catholics 
in Ulster were 100 per cent. in favour of his views, 
it is obvious that the Separatists were fairly 
accurately represented. To gain a few additional seats 
by a revision of electoral boundaries, however 
carried out, would make no practical difference. 
Every endeavour is made in Separatist booklets and 
speeches to conceal this fact. 

The trick most frequently used, says Mr. Carson, 
is to concentrate on the figures for elections to local 
councils, where the qualifications for voting are 
different, and to give the impression to the reader 
that these have a parallel in Parliamentary elections 
all over Ulster. The figures which he has given show 
that they have not. . . . Every person over 21 years 
of age, subject to a residence qualification such as is 
imposed in most countries, has a vote in Ulster Par- 
liamentary elections, and statements that it is con- 
fined to landowners or ratepayers are quite false. 

In elections for local councils the franchise is re- 
stricted, on the principle that the ratepayers are the 
proper persons to elect the councils. This principle 
was in operation in England till 1946, when it was 


from their local government areas of some millions 
found necessary to modify it owing to the absence 
of men in the Forces and also to the mass movements 
of population caused by the total mobilisation of 
manpower and destruction of large areas by. enemy 
bombs. 

Meanwhile, the present sensible system in Ulster 
is attacked as a ‘denial of democracy,’ Mr. Carson 
says, though no objections were raised against it 
during its long vogue in Britain. In any event, it is 
not by local corporations or councils that national 
decisions are made, or Parliaments would cease to 
have any function. 

Joan Buckley writes of the twelve Ulster Parlia- 
mentary representatives in the House of Commons 
at Westminster being all Unionists as if that were 
an injustice to be laid at the door of the Unionists. 
If Sinn Feiners try to impose their will on Nationalists 
and lose two seats Unionists cannot be blamed. One 
hopes that Joan Buckley will refresh her memory 
of the squabbles that took place in Mid-Ulster and 
in Fermanagh and South Tyrone, The candidates 
the Sinn Feiners insisted on putting up were young 
men who were sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment 
for their part in the raid on British military barracks 
at Omagh on October 17, 1954.—Yours faithfully, 

W. DOUGLAS 
Secretary 
Ulster Unionist Headquarters, 
3 Glengall Street, Belfast 


BATTLE OF JUTLAND 


Sir,—Mr. Kennedy is correct in stating that my step- 
father, Sir Osmond Brock, supported Lord Jellicoe’s 
actions at Jutland. And I have no reason to believe 
that he held any different opinion about Jutland from 
that of his subsequent Commander-in-Chief, Lord 
Beatty, whose Chief of Staff he became and whose 
mind he knew very well. 

The point that Sir Robert Boothby appears to over- 
look in his criticisms of Lord Jellicoe is the fact that 
to have employed his, Sir Robert Boothby’s, tactics 
would have involved taking an immeasurable risk 
with the Grand Fleet. Lord Jellicoe’s predecessors had 
certainly taken great calculated risks: Nelson took 
one, for example, when he closed the enemy fleet at 
Trafalgar, but he did not take an immeasurable risk. 
One of the reasons why Sir Robert Boothby’s sugges- 
tions, as I understand him, would have involved taking 
such immeasurable risks was because the effect of the 
weapons used at Jutland—in particular the effect 
against battleships of an attack by destroyers armed 
with torpedoes—was almost untried in action. An 
instance of taking this kind of risk in the Second 
World War resulted in the immediate destruction of 
the Prince of Wales and Repulse by torpedo- 
carrying aircraft—Yours faithfully, 

PHILIP FRANCKLIN 
Gonalston Hall, Nottingham 


TAIPEH 

Sir,—At Taipeh the United States authorities have 
been guilty of ham-handedness in what would seem 
to have been a most unsavoury incident. 

But many of us would view it as both tragedy and 
betrayal were this episode exploited to undermine 
the one germ of a free China that gives hope, not only 
to millions of Nanyang (South seas) Chinese but 
also to millions more of their countrymen, Taoist, 
Buddhist Christian, traditionalist or Liberal, on the 
mainland of China. 

It is certain that to the China of Mao Tse-tung 
Taiwan means all that Free France meant to French- 
men under Hitler between 1940 and 1944. If proof 
is needed there are those numbers of young overseas 
Chinese who have rallied as volunteers to Taiwan. 

Chiang Kai-shek is old. He has made many 
errors. But men around him like George Yeh embody 
all the virtues of the old China as well as the 
liberalism of the new. 

If this last flame of the Chinese spirit (for we 
cannot reckon seriously on Kar Sun Cheng’s exiled 
and dispersed democrats) is put out for the sake of 
some rich merchants in Hong Kong, we shall 
certainly not have gained the whole world by this 
sale of our soul. We may have given Mao more means 
4o slaughter law-abiding Malayans, perhaps to kill 
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more United Nutions soldiers in some Korean War 
to be. 

But- Communists are rarely grateful for such 
benefits. 

The merchants for whose sake we act are not and 
were not ever loved in China. The analects of 
Confucius place money-making in the same despised 
category as the politics of Aristotle. Chinese ex- 
perience of nineteenth-century opium traders and 
dealers in Brummagen goods bore out the wisdom of 
Confucius and the anti-mercantilism that always was 
profound in traditional China has been skilfully 
exploited by the Communists. More kow-tows to 
Peking will justly meet the contempt with which 
Red China snubbed our first ambassador and still 
snubs~eur embassy, now more than ever restricted 
to some obscure corner of the Forbidden City. 

If there is to be another Far East Munich (we had 
one at Geneva and reaped the harvest in Viet-minh) 
let us at least perceive what we are doing.—Yours 
faithfully, GEORGE EDINGER 
14 Great Ormond Street, WC1 


CHILDREN’S SHOES 


Six,—Teghould like to comment on the column run 
by a gentléman who calls himself Strix in the May 
17 issue*f your most excellent journal. In his fourth 
paragraph this gentleman has some remarks to make 
regarding the fitting of shoes to Somerset children. 

I wonder, Sir, if he really means to call this an 
‘inane inquiry.’ Does not the fact that approximately 
400 children were not present when their shoes were 
bought appal him as it does me? Surely if Strix is a 
parent he would not dream of buying a pair of shoes 
for a child of his without that child being present at 
the time; or would he buy a pair for a child just men- 
tioning either the age or the size of school cap! 
Make no mistake, this does definitely occur—I have 
been in a shoe shop and personally witnessed it. 

What has aroused my interest is the fact that 
95 per cent. of my patients need never have had 
treatment at all but for carelessness regarding shoes 
when they were young. 

No, Sir, I cannot agree with Strix’s calling this ar 
‘inane inquiry’ or his using it as an example to suit 
himself. In fact, it is a very tragic statement that I 
and my colleagues are trymg hard by practice and 
teaching to put right.—Yours faithfully, 

GORDON S. SEYNER 
192 Chiswick High Road, W4 


IS LATIN WORTH IT? 


Sir,—History teachers up and down the country 
will scarcely have known whether to be most amused 
or appalled by a classical don’s ignorance of the 
point and scope of the study of their subject at 
school. It would interest Mr. Lloyd-Jones to visit a 
few good schools and discuss this with their History 
sixth forms. (Indeed it. is high time dons became 
more aware of the nature of school work: too 
many of them still see it through nineteenth- 
century eyes.) But then, a glanee at some scholarship 
questions or the A/S-level papers of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board could enlighten him without 
embarrassing him, though before he does this I can- 
not help wondering if he really thinks his college's 
History scholarships were endowed to reward a 
mere ability to recite the regnal years, wars, battles 
or cighteenth- and nineteenth-century ministries 
and legislation. If so, | must recommend one or two 
of our second-formers to have a shot at Corpus 
next year. 

Few historians would not admire the virtues of a 
classical education which not only disciplines its 
pupils in the rigours of dead languages but breeds an 
acquaintance with the minds and practices of great 
civilisations of the past, some of them still lively. 
But if the study of modern history is ‘dangerous’ 

what an odd intellectual prudery, whichever way 
one takes it!—I cannot see how the study of antiquity 
is less so. As for the virtues of remoteness, over- 
association with a past in many respects as irrelevant 
as its languages can be narrowing. We recently had 
a boy in intellect and knowledge well equipped for 
a History scholarship whe had, however, come up 
the school until his second sixth-form year as @ 
Classi¢; he failed, where others of no greater ability 
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and often less knowledge succeeded, and the Cam- 
bridge college’s comments made a similar point. 

Clearly the sixth-form approach to history must 
be given roots in earlier teaching. How best to do 
so is a confusing problem on which your readers’ 
views—and even Mr. Lloyd-Jones’s—would be 
welcome. For there is no subject in which it is better 
possible to combine the mental and emotional 
disciplines of knowledge and truthfulness, of sym- 
pathy and understanding, of acceptance and 
criticism, of analysis and comparison, and the 
amaginative stimulus of narrative example, and 
warning. The disciplines of History not only have 
as practical an application as those Mr. Lloyd-Jones 
mentions, but serve the best end of all discipline, 
which is to liberate. I can think of few better mottoes 
for a bby to leave school with than that which I 
take to be the historian’s: Homo sum, humani 
aihil a me alienum puto.—yY ours faithfully, 

DAVID HENSCHEL 

Dulwich College, SE 21 


FOOD AND DRINK 


Sir,—Leslie Adrian does well to take up the con- 
sumer’s cudgels in the matter of drinks, though he 
spends too much time and energy, I think, on ‘tonic 
water.” Has he any idea what this synthetic soft 
drink is made of? I haven't, and I am reluctant to 
swallow what the manufacturer is reluctant to 
describe. But he is right about sherry, and could 
say more often, and more loudly, that people are 
drinking drier wines than they like, because they 
think they should. It was a head cellarman of 
twenty-five years’ experience who obseryed the 
other day that champagne is becoming so astringent 
as to be ‘like medicine’; the same is true of certain 
sherries. 

One virtue of vodka that Mr. Adrian omitted to 
mention—a virtue, at any rate, in the eyes of 
American husbands ‘kept late at the office, or am- 
bushed by speed-cops—is that it does not smell on 
the breath. For my part, the US and the USSR are 
welcome to take in one another’s fire-water; we are 
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the heirs to a nobler tradition, and should keep to 
wines. 

My main reason for writing is to ask Mr. Adrian 
to turn his attention to food. It is harder, in this 
country, to get good food, honestly described, than 
good wine. No other country in the world, for 
instance, distinguishes between ‘cream’ and ‘real 
cream.’ Will you please instruct Mr. Adrian to turn 
his sceptical eye and sharp pen on to factory-made 
cakes, puddings, ‘caramels’ and ice-creams made 
of whale oil, seaweed, cellulose and albumen from 
blood plasma recovered from the scourings of 
abattoir gutters? 

It may well be that these comestibles are not 
actually poisonous; that they are’ even nutritious. 
But why should it be possible to keep their in- 
gredients secret from the consumer? They may be 
wholesome, but they are not good, as Nebuchad- 
nezzar observed of his diet of grass, in the Chesterton 
poem. 

Will Mr. Adrian raise some sort of rumpus, 
please, against our being kept in the dark over what 
goes into bread, and what goes out; discover for 
us the composition of margarines and cooking fats 
(not that we use them, but English restaurants do); 
ask why frozen vegetables should be described, 
without legal penalty, as ‘fresh’; campaign against 
tinned fruit juices being served when it is as easy 
to squeeze an orange as it is to open a tin; play hell 
about tartare and other sauces that are based on 
bottled ‘salad creams.’ 

By all means, let those who want to live on 
frozen and tinned and packeted and bottled and 
processed foods—by all means let them play at 
being Arctic explorers. But. let us know what we 
are eating, and give us the chance of choice.—Yours 
faithfully, CYRIL RAY 
The Atheneum, Pall Mall, SW1 


CATHOLICISM 


Sirn,—The Rector of Huntingfield is, of course, 
correct in saying that the sacrament of baptism can 
be administered by a layman and that therefore 
Anglican and Nonconformist baptisms, provided 
form and matter are correct, are indeed valid 
baptisms into the one ‘Holy, Catholic, Apostolic, 
Roman Church.’ Thus it is quite true to say that 
every validly baptised child is a Catholic. 

But this well-used argument may lead later to 
much distress of mind, as well as grave misunder- 
standing of the theological issue involved, unless it 
is also remembered that, when such a child, come 
to years of discretion, deliberately seeks or willingly 
and knowingly submits to Anglican confirmation, 
he has thereby cut himself off from the Catholic 
Church. For the sacrament of confirmation cannot 
be administered by a layman. 

The words of the Encyclical Mystici Corporis are 
relevant here: ‘Only those are to be accounted 
really members of the Church who have been re- 
generated in the waters of Baptism and profess the 
true faith and have not cut themselves off from the 
structure of the Body by their own unhappy act.... 
Schism, heresy or apostasy are such of their very 
nature that they sever a man from the Body of the 
Church.’ 

I know, from my own Anglican days, that this 
great Encyclical is not well known even to Anglo- 
Catholics, and I am mentioning it, not with any 
desire for controversy, but to prevent a barren 
misunderstanding such as too often arises when 
only half the truth is stated—Yours faithfully, 

HUGH ROSS WILLIAMSON 
London, W2 


BETJEMANISM 


Sir,—I would suggest courteously to Mr. Bernard B. 
Sykes (after the somewhat jackboot tone of his 
letter) that he is a fathead. I cannot agree that 
modern traffic needs a new Albert Bridge, though it 
probably wants one. 

I picture Mr. Sykes as one of those persons who 
choose to spend their Sunday afternoons at the feet 
of their evil-smelling modern motor vehicle, 
‘picnicking’ in a queue of similar vehicles, along the 
edge of some evil-smelling arterial road out of 
London. He no doubt regards this as one of the 
amenities of traffic. 
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I wonder what adorns the walls of Mr. Sykes’s 

chambre &@ coucher—or perhaps he sleeps in the 
rage? 

In defence of nostalgia I subscribe myself a 
Betjemanic.—Y ours faithfully, T. 0. LLoyp 
99 Fellows Road, NW3 

* 


Sir,—It is a frightening attitude of mind that allows 
no esthetic vision (letter of the PRO, British Road 
Federation), but considers that the faster we go the 
greater our comforts. The world on wheels (and in the 
air) is a great conception, but how brilliantly was his 
‘faster faster’ philosophy illustrated by the ants in 
Capek’s play, who didn’t get anywhere except closer 
to death.—Yours faithfully, 

' H. VAN THAL 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, SW1 


SCOTS AT WESTMINSTER 


Sir,—Sir Robert Boothby’s article brings to mind the 
story (no doubt known to him and to many of your 
readers) of the Scot who came to London for a 
few days for important business—his first visit. On 
his return to Edinburgh he was asked his opinion of 
the English. ‘I dinna ken,’ he said, ‘I only saw 
Heids of Departments.’-—Yours faithfully, 

H. UNDERDOWN 
Carlton Club, St. James's Street, SW1 


TOWARDS REUNION 

Sir,—Not everyone who studies the Report on ‘Re- 
lations between Anglican and Presbyterian Churches’ 
will agree with Dr. Warr that the introduction of 
‘Bishops-in-Presbytery’ in the Church of Scotland 
would leave ‘the historic and democratic hierarchy 
of the Kirk’s ecclesiastical courts unimpaired and 


. still functioning with their full authority in all 


matters of doctrine and administration.’ This would 
not be possible if (as stated in the Report) ‘decisions 
on doctrinal and constitutional matters might well 
have to require [the Bishops’] consent’; and if 
Episcopalians had to be sure ‘that such Bishops-in- 
Presbytery had proper authority and functions in 
spiritual and doctrinal matters’ before ‘they would 
be ready to recognise them as Bishops in the Church 
of God.’—Yours faithfully, W. R. KERMACK 


Newlands, Colinton, Edinburgh 


‘THE SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS’ 
Sir,—Isabel Quigly appears to believe that Lind- 
berg was the first person to fly the Atlantic. He was, 
in fact, the sixty-seventh. The first were, of course, 
the British Alcock and Brown years before in 1919. 
Surely a film critic ought to know better than to 
accept Hollywood films as historically accurate!— 
Yours faithfully, M. G. SCROGGIE 
Chetwode, Warren Avenue, Bromley, Kent 


RANI OF JHANSI 


Sir,—I am writing a life of the Rani of Jhansi, 
Lakshmibai, the most outstanding leader on the 
Indian side in the great revolt of 1857. On hearing 
the news of her death—she was killed in action in 
June, 1858—General Sir Hugh Rose said: ‘The best 
man on the side of the enemy was the woman, the 
Rani of Jhansi.’ A vast amount of literature on the 
Sepoy Mutiny has been published in the last hundred 
years but no biography has yet been written of the 
Rani. 

I would very much appreciate hearing from 
members of the families connected with that historic 
event and especially with the Jhansi State. I am 
particularly anxious to contact the families listed in 
a pamphlet called Children of the Mutiny and pub- 
lished by Mr. A. J. Waterfield in 1935.—Yours 
faithfully, 

D. V. TAHMANKAR 
85 South Hill Park, NW3 


STAINLESS STANLEY 
Sir,—Ci-devant Stanley needs a helping hand, 

Or you, Sir, should become the explorer. 

The Sheffield barony is held in Ireland 

Not Yorks: so thus can Evelyn Waugh err. 
—Yours faithfully, 

W. H. G. ARMYTAGE 

3 The Green, Totley, Sheffield 
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Contemporary Arts 


Prize Designs 


_-.. HE Council of Industrial Design’s 
exhibition centre in Haymarket has 
© recently entered upon the second 
year of its life and there are now on 
rs view the twelve products which 
have been selected out of 3,500 as 
the best of the past year by a com- 
mittee of Royal Designers for 
Industry. Under these circumstances the choice 
inevitably reflects an attitude of general consent 
rather than of strong personal conviction and 
enthusiasm, although the voice of Astrid Sampe, 
the Swedish designer, is occasionally apparent in 
the panel’s printed comments, making a quiet, 
firm gesture of dissent as if itching to make her 
own prejudices felt. All the products have a 
tactful, tasteful, reticent appearance and I should 
not have been surprised to find that all of them, 
with the exception of the profoundly conserva- 
tive Wedgwood dinner service, had come from 
the same studio. But on further reflection one 
recognises that this choice is really quite appro- 
priate to the state of British design. Just as we 
have not the architectural spirit to meet the 
demands of a project like Calder Hall or a new 
technological university, so few, if any, of our 
industrial designers seem to be imaginatively 
provoked and inspired by modern conditions and 
challenges to live confidently at the height of 
their time. Only one of the products—Robin 
Day’s television set—is an exclusively twentieth- 
century object and the designer has subdued it 
and stabled it in a neat box on ‘contemporary’ 
legs. This is not an instrument with a very par- 
ticular personality, but another piece of furniture 
to accord with Day’s own neat and reasonable 
furniture, some of the best, I ought to say, that 
has been produced in England in recent years. It 
asks to be bought, this set, by the kind of people 
who after years have decided to give in and let 
one of the beastly things into the house. This is a 
respectable piece of negative designing. Day is 
also represented here by a convertible bed-settee 
and for this his idiom is most appropriate. 
Previous English solutions to this interesting but 
testing design problem have failed to find a form 
which expresses the functional compromise and 
is mechanically elegant; the results have invari- 
ably been objects as ponderous and implausible 
as an elephant but not so appealing. But does this 
piece, for all its ingenuity and tact, exemplify, 
as the judges suggest, ‘the best in present-day 
furniture design’? I think not. because its very 
tactfulness and restraint derives from a tasteful 
application of certain current prejudices rather 
than a constructive formulation. 

A few weeks ago I was complaining in 
reference to the Gio Ponti exhibition at Liberty's 
of those designers who impose upon us, the con- 
sumers, objects which seek in various ways to 
control our moods and behaviour and which are 
in that respect eccentric. Ponti has a strong plastic 
gift but one which is eccentric and vulgar in its 
operation. Robin Day, like so many of his 
English colleagues, has by comparison a weak 
plastic and constructive sense. We have not pro- 
duced a chair which has anything like the per- 
sonality, the perfectly acceptable personality, of 
the best work of Charles Eames, or of many 
other designers in the States or on the Continent. 
The best design must come somewhere between 
the eccentricity of an over-personalised, over- 


designed product and the negative reticence of 
one which is the outcome of giving a_nar- 
rowly defined functionalism a tasteful and 
elegant dress. The eccentricity may come either 
from a modern fine art approach to the matter 
—chairs as sculpture, light fittings as mobiles— 
from too romantic a view of modern technology, 
or from that surrender which some design critics 
demand to the sales research teams with their 
attendant sociologists and psychologists. 

The English attitude to design can be seen 
very clearly at the Design Centre exhibition in 
the glasses, knives and forks, cups and saucers, 
kitchen utensils in glass, which form the central 
focus, one feels, of the panel's choice. The form 
of such things have been established by centuries 
of personal use and household management. The 
introduction of materials such as plastic or fire- 
proof glass may make them unbreakable, stain- 
less or fast in colour, and may from the 
particular conditions of their manufacture intro- 
duce small modifications in shape and profile, but 
the designer has only to depart slightly from the 
limited vocabulary which usage has established 
to evoke a sense of unreality or of visual dis- 
comfort or unease—that the cup is going to over- 
balance, the knife buckle, the handle not come 
readily to hand. What is required in elementary 
objects such as these is what I can only describe 
as an expressive anonymity. Anonymous because 
they must be determined by so many general or 
impersonal factors, expressive because they must 
be formed so as to have exactly those qualities 
of formal vitality and coherence which are also 
the attributes of the figurative or fine arts. 

BASIL TAYLOR 


Party Game 


A Dead Secret. By Rodney Ack- 
land. (Piccadilly.)—Richard Hil. 
By William Shakespeare. (Old 
Vic.) —— Three From Rome. 
(Palace.) 

Ler me introduce to you that old- 

fashioned party game known as “The Chairs.’ It 

is suitable for any number of critics and particu- 
larly useful when the children have started 
fighting or someone's been sick. One promenades 
drearily in a circle until the music stops (which 
it does regularly once a week), when everyone 
dives for a chair. You will notice a subtle dif- 
ference at this point from the game you once 
played, for there are plenty of chairs to go round 
and each is clearly labelled symbolism, realism, 
alienation and so on—hundreds of them. The 
object is to pull your neighbour's chair from 
beneath him while remaining firmly seated on 
your own, and to continue to do so until you are 
the only perso.\ left in the game. As acquisitive 
as ‘Monopoly,’ as aggressive as rugger, it pro- 
vides endless amusement for young and old alike 

—though it must be said that it comes a bit 

expensive in chairs. 

As one who nearly always loses this game I 
have no hesitation in denouncing the rules and 
hereby asking to be taken home. See, for instance, 
what attitude this absurd bear-garden produces 
towards something as harmless as A Dead 
Secret. This play is a piece of Edwardian pastiche, 
and a psychological study of a poisoner. Paul 
Scofield’s portrait of this truculent egomaniac 
is as brilliant as it is unsympathetic; the stooping, 
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aggressive stance, the ostentatiously held cigar, 
the flat Birmingham accent are precisely polished 
and cut the mind like a jewel. Megs Jenkins as 
his poor, brow-beaten wife might have been 
living in Willesden all her life. A set like a pre- 
Raphaelite doll’s house and a smooth production 
by Frith Banbury make up the tale, and a squalid 
One it is. Its snobbery and materialism are the 
epitome of all one suspects (perhaps quite 
wrongly) that middle-class England contained in 
1910. It produces a well-defined dramatic exper- 
ience because it has excitement and integrity and 
an acute insight into human hearts; in fact it is 
a perfectly good play brilliantly staged and acted 
and we are not so well off that we can afford to 
disregard it. 

To listen tc the chairs-players you wouldn't 
think so. ‘Where is its “significance,” where is its 
“validity,” where is its “relevance’’?’ (Notice 
these nebulous umbrella-words, and try to get 
someone to define them some time.) The trouble 
is, of course, that the chair marked ‘thrillers’ was 
broken in the game long since, or at best survives 
as a flimsy bamboo affair unwanted by anyone 
and likely to collapse in the next struggle. If it 
were only recognised that there are as many ways 
of writing good plays as there are good plays 
this kind of thing would not happen. But then the 
game would break up and how should we keep 
them all amused? 

The Old Vic’s Richard II is well worth avoid- 
ing for Robert Helpmann’s Richard—a tittering 
paranoiac with a squeaky yoice and an unreliable 
deformity who would not have reached a high- 
chair let alone the throne. The production has 
a certain macabre dexterity, but one wishes that 
Douglas Seale did not give one quite so long in 
which to admire his tricks with it; they do not 
always bear close inspection. 

It is a curious experience watching the three 
Italian comedians at the Palace. They are always 
brilliantly professional, often clever, and some- 
times very funny indeed, but their too-careful 
English suffocates and immobilises their talents 
while in another sense it preserves them—try 
eating scampi in aspic and you will see what I 
mean. DAVID WATT 


Guest of Honour 

For a few weeks Markova is to be 
seen as a guest artist with the Royal 
Ballet at Covent Garden; she has 
already danced Giselle and Les 
/ Sylphides and will shortly add The 
3 Sleeping Beauty to her limited—but 
so revealing—repertoire. No comparisons, invid- 
ious or otherwise, should be drawn between her 
performances and those of other reigning bal- 
lerinas. She is one of that short list of top names 
in a profession whose higher echelons have 
always been (must always be) very sparsely 
populated. Like the other great ballerinas, she is 
unique, and therefore any performance in which 
she appears is a theatregoing experience of a 
high order. 

Today, big-scale ballet has invented-its own 
style of vulgarised publicity in all countries; its 
‘vital statistics’ don’t refer to that branch of 
numerology that so much preoccupies the world 
of lighter entertainment; they centre on the total 
of alleged ballerinas that any worthwhile com- 
pany is able to muster. In fact, at even the lowest 
level of valuation of ‘ballerina, there are fewer 
than thirty to be found teday topping the ranks 
of the twelve leading European and American 
ballet companies. A further handful, of which 
Markova is the dovenne, freelances around the. 
globe, picking and choosing engagements in 
Melbourne, Rio, Chicago or London. Today, 
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ballerinas are rarer than first-grade violin virtuosi, 
clear-thinking politicians and film actresses. 
Markova herself probably cares less than any- 
one else that it is known she is within a few 
months in age of Ulanova: the history books are 
packed with details of her earliest seasons with 
Diaghilev, back in the days just after the First 
World War. All that matters is that, even in a 
list of ballets fewer than the symphonies of 
Beethoven, she dances to reveal a complete and 
totally individualised version of the character 
portrayed, and in a style for which the word is 
“miraculous.” This is no place for analysis of how 
she acquired, and maintains, that style; it came to 
full realisation during her wartime years with 
Ballet Theatre in America. For the past twelve 
years she has been showing a kind of dancing 
more refined (in the cleanest sense of the word) 
than anything else now on view on any stage. 
This refinement results in an effortlessness— 
an air of utterly spontaneous creation of the role 
—that provides a double visual pleasure; first, 
the artless smoothness, the melting of one phrase 
of movement into the next, and secondly, the 
sharpening of our awareness of the nuances of 
tempo, her use of rubato, the thistledown light- 
mess which has so positive a quality. It looks so 
simple that one -realises (possessing even the 
slenderest knowledge of any dance technique) its 
simplicity is compounded of layer upon layer of 
disciplines regarding weight, equilibrium, timing, 
extension, contraction, so that the dance 
utterance has the Condensation, the supernormal 
stylisation and the impact of a great lyric poem. 
In Giselle this completeness and intensity of 
projection misses some of its possible effect, for 
the performance embodied some changes from 
the Royal Ballet’s ‘standard’ version which did 
mot permit the subsidiary characters to work 
themselves up into worthy secondary subjects, or 
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Rock of Exile 


A Narrative of Tristan da Cunha 


by D. M. Booy 


This vivid account of the descendants of sett- 
lers and castaways living on the ‘speck on the 
ocean’ recently visited by the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, is-written by one who spent fourteen 
months there in war-time. 

25s. 


Photographs, drawings, and a map. 
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New in Everyman’s Library 
Three Men in a Boat 
and Fhree Men on 


the Bummel 
JEROME K. JEROME’s two comic master- 
Pieces in one volume, with the original illus- 
trations. 8s. 6d 
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Introducing Schubert 
Kitty Barne 


Latest volume (following Handel and Mozart) 
in the series ‘Introducing the Great Com- 
rs’. An entertaining story of the man and 

is music. J/lustrated by ¥. ¥. Crockford. Ts. 6d. 














counter-themes, to Markova’s own great First 
Theme. Yet the interpretation still possessed a 
completeness and a significance quite unlike those 
imposed on the role by any other ballerina. 

I find it difficult to believe that this out-of- 
gear production was entirely accidental. It could 
be interpreted as the sort of refined restrictive- 
ness that might be placed on a great artist acting 
as guest performer, if it were thought that her 
interpretations should too obviously jar against 
those of the more customary performers in this 
company. Which raises the nice question: why 
bother to import a dancer of this status while the 
company’s Number One Ballerina is on a flag- 
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showing tour of the Antipodes, unless she can be 
permitted to project the full power of her 
luminosity? Perhaps there is some clear connec. 
tion between this engagement of Markova and 
the poorish state of health in which the Royal 
Ballet finds itself—a condition of which there 
are obvious such symptoms as the rapid flight 
from the nest of half the home-raised crop of 
ballerinas of recent years; the savage retrenchment 
of the aims and work of the junior company; the 
abandonment of Covent Garden for five months 
to go on a dollar-hunting tour of America next 
autumn. 

A. V. COTON 


Noblesse Oblige 


The Aristocrats. (Curzon.)—The 
Young Stranger. (Leicester 
Square Theatre.)—The Teahouse 
of the August Moon. (Empire.) 

Woo A —The Red Inn. (Continentale.) 
ew 3 MICHEL DE SAINT-PIERRE’s novel 
J.  ¥ Les Aristocrates is something of a 
. ' French Pursuit of Love, but less 

farcical; a rattling inside account of an old pro- 
vincial family rather grander and with more 
gracious ways than those savage Radletts, but 
with enough tweediness to give the two a good 
deal in common. Its central figure, though, is a 
good deal more interesting, for while Uncle 
Matthew is good for some simple-minded laughs, 
the Marquis de Maubrun is worth consideration 
as an individual as well as a type and, as played 
by Pierre Fresnay in Denys de la Patelliére’s film 
version (originally planned for Leo Joannon’s 
direction—he who made Le Défroqué), he is 
as rounded and complete a layman as any of 
this great actor’s priests have been credible and 
self-sufficient in the past. Charming, generous, 
with a rather sinisterly acute sense of responsi- 
bility towards his seven children, his tenants, his 
ancestors and his position, he is an anachronistic 
despot whose passing—or rather the passing of 
whose despotism—one is made to regret: which 
shows just how skilfully the film has conveyed the 
book’s atmosphere. It is remarkably cast, too, to 
give the six sons some sort of family resemblance, 
and the handsome twins who in the novel were 
a couple of prize bores turn out surprisingly 
amusing. A specialised atmosphere of this kind 
is not often caught with such accuracy: the 
sense of being inside, not only physically (the 
settings are magnificent) but spiritually, is sharp 
and disconcerting, and the deceptively velvet 
style covers a hard uncompromising truth. 

Helen Hayes’s son James MacArthur is a 
crew-cut youngster with one of those flat-topped 
heads that so easily look delinquent, a big thick- 
set husky with just the Salinger touch of in- 
coherence, poetry and cussedness about him. He 
plays The Young Stranger, another man-sized 
schoolboy at odds with his father, with such 
understanding that one accepts the rather often- 
seen story of mixed-upness as something new 
and illuminating. Father (James Daly) is a Holly- 
wood executive, not unfriendly or unlikeable or 
insensitive, but rather too much taken up with 
success and the rat-race it involves to bother 
much with him or with his mother (Kim Hunter). 
Outwardly pleasant and friendly, inwardly cold 
and lifeless, the domestic atmosphere has turned 
the boy into something surlier than he need be, 
even at sixteen; and when one day he makes a 
rather unnecessary public row and hits a man of 
fifty, the father refuses to believe his version of 
what happened and things go from bad to worse. 
Then just when we are all set for an ending of 
tears, recrimination and disaster, a credible, if 






abrupt, happy solution comes along with the boy 
(one believes) being led from his loutish ways 
and general hope of improvement all round. This 
is a young film, in spirit and in fact—Robert 
Dozier, who wrote the original autobiographical 
television play, is twenty-six; Stuart Millar, the 
producer, is twenty-eight; and John Franken- 
heimer, the director, is twenty-six—but its 
effectively restrained direction, the remarkable 
acting and, above all, the individuality of the 
three main players make it a satisfactorily adult 
experience. 

Anyone who has had anything to do with 
American occupying forces—that bureaucratic 
marvel—will probably get more amusement out 
of The Teahouse of the August Moon than those 
who haven't; but the imposition of new-style 
democracy on old-fashioned corners of the earth 
is familiar enough to everyone for the satire to 
come across. The corner this time is Okinawa, 
with the American way of life entrusted to the 
shaky hands of Lieutenant Fisby, who sets out 
to bring civilisation—in the shape of a Ladies’ 
League for Democratic Action and a pentagon- 
shaped schoolhouse—to the village of Tobiko, 
only to find himself in no time wearing a kimono, 
drinking tea in the pinewoods at sunset with his 
geisha and building a teahouse instead. Marlon 
Brando, looking unrecognisably Oriental and 
rotund, is wiliness personified as the army’s in- 
terpreter—a surprisingly good light performance 
from a man one would have thought typed 
irretrievably as ‘heavy’; Glenn Ford’s harassed 
Fisby is a delight; but my own favourite among 
the cast is Nijiko Kiyokawa as the spinster 
president of the formidable Ladies’ League 
clamouring, in an outsize tin helmet, for demo- 
cratic lipstick. 

Fernandel, wearing his two, by now rather 
over-exposed, expressions, one toothy, one tooth- 
less, plays a monk tormented by the seal of con- 
fession in The Red Inn, a ferocious comedy about 
murder, directed by Claude Autant-Lara with the 
fiendish glee of Macbeth’s witches round the 
cauldron. With Francoise Rosay and Carette. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 





The Spectator 


JUNE 9, 1832 


Tue Reform Act is now the law of England. The Bill 
was read a third time by the Lords on Monday; the 
amendments were agreed to by the Commons on 
Tuesday; on Thursday the Royal assent was given to 
it—by commission! The Tories take to themselves 
infinite credit that they have been able to prevail on 
the King to cast from him that personal affection 
which no generation of Englishmen ever felt more 
powerfully or testified more warmly towards the 
Sovereign than the present generation have done 
towards WILLIAM the Fourth. We certainly regret 
their success. 
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‘The Colour 


of His Hair’ 


By PETER QUENNELL 


wo more remarkable and strangely divergent 
prince than the Kennedy Professor of 
Latin and the author of A Shropshire Lad and 
Last Poems have rarely inhabited the same body 
and sheltered behind a single name. The great 
Latinist was an almost perfect image of the 
scholarly recluse as popular legend represents him 
—dry, reserved, frequently sharp-tongued: the 
supreme authority on Manilius, an arid second- 
rate writer whose works his fellow Latinists very 
seldom troubled to explore, and whose chief 
literary merit was a knack of ‘doing sums in 
verse’: a lover of wine and good dinners, but 
often a moody, self-absorbed companion: above 
all, a secretive celibate fiercely attached to his 
personal privacy. The author of A Shropshire 
Lad, on the other hand, gave the impression of 
being a wayward romantic, a man who had seen 
and suffered much, and had spent his early life 
in a round of vigorous rural pleasures, drinking 
and sometimes roistering with a group of hand- 
some, hot-blooded friends. Many of his closest 
friends had been exceptionally ill-starred; and 
their loss had caused him to develop a strain of 
vague autumnal melancholy, which made death 
by hanging and the suicide’s fate particularly 
appealing subjects. When Last Poems appeared in 
1922, twenty-six years after the publication of 
A Shropshire Lad, the poet’s melancholy had 
acquired a deeper tone, and some of his pastoral 
pretences had been laid aside. But the ‘golden 
lads, his beloved comrades of the past, still 
haunted his imagination, and thwarted desire 
and irremediable loss were still the themes that 
stirred his creative energy. 

Since each personage possessed conspicuous 
talents and their odd relationship has never been 
fully explained, it is not surprising that a literary 
analyst should at length have decided to enter 
the field and should have produced the kind of 
biographical study that A. E. Housman himself 
would probably have least welcomed.* The fault, 
however, was largely Housman’s own. A writer 
who unfolds his sentimental history in a long 
series of poetic ideograms, where fact and fantasy 
seem to be combined with the deliberate intention 
of confusing the reader, must expect to arouse a 
good deal of curiosity about the personal back- 
ground of his thoughts and feelings. What were the 
origins of his mysterious sadness? Whence did he 
derive his obsession with the idea of death? Why 
did an air of impenetrable reserve gather around 
him during his later period? Housman’s bio- 
grapher is clearly not in a position to answer all 
the reader’s queries. But some he answers, and 
for some he suggests an answer, marshalling, and 








* A. E. HousMAN: A DiviDeED LIFE. By George Le 
Watson. (Hart-Davis, 25s.) 


drawing deductions from, such scraps of evidence 
as are now available. Housman, to begin with, 
was not a native of Shropshire; nor had he ever 
led a carefree rustic life. His actual birthplace 
was Bromsgrove, today absorbed into the suburbs 
of Birmingham, his father being a country 
solicitor, while his mother came of a clerical 
family settled in the Cotswolds. Edward Housman 
was a feckless parent who, battered by an unkind 
world, eventually took to heavy drinking; and 
Alfred Edward Housman appears to have 
despised his father but cherished and adored his 
mother, who succumbed to an agonising disease 
when her son was twelve years old. Existence at 
Bromsgrove was drab and overclouded, though 
the distant outline of the Shropshire hills lay on 
the horizon like a land of promise; and the 
sensitive, talented, industrious boy longed to 
escape from this ‘broken, disconsolate’ household 
and breathe a fresher, more inspiring air. He went 
up to Oxford in 1877, but soon experienced a 
crushing and permanent reverse. 
The protagonist of the drama that ensued was 

a stalwart youth named Moses John Jackson, an 
‘effortless honours student’ and a ‘natural athlete,’ 
one of those self-confident ‘all-round men’ who 
treat the whole world as their willing football. 
Jackson appreciated Housman’s qualities; but 
Housman evidently worshipped Jackson; and his 
adoration (according to the poet’s new biographer) 
threatened to defy control and to pass beyond 
the proper limits. Jackson, of course, found it 
impossible to respond—at least as fervently as 
his friend wished. His method of handling 
a difficult situation was characterised (Hous- 
man’s biographer assumes) by a mixture of 
instinctive humanity and delicate intuitive tact. 
He ‘jollied his friend along,’ to use an idiom that 
he might himse!f have employed, hoping that the 
errant admirer , ~uld eventually regain his senses. 
But Housman never recovered his senses, so far 
as the idol he had chosen, his ‘kind and foolish 
comrade,’ was concerned, even though, after they 
had both left Oxford, Jackson announced his 
engagement to an eminently suitable young 
woman who bore him happy, healthy children, 
severed his link with England and accepted a 
teaching post in Northern India. Housman agreed 
to dismissal but could not stifle his sorrow or 
forget his defeat. He commemorated them in some 
revelatory lines printed among his Last Poems: 

Because I liked you better 

Than suits a man to say, 

It irked you, and I promised 

To throw the thought away. 


To put the world between us 

We parted stiff and dry; 
‘Good-bye,’ said you, ‘forget me.’ 
‘I will, no fear,’ said I. 
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The crisis that followed Housman’s recognition 
of his inveterate emotional tendencies may have 
been responsible, suggests Mr. George L. Watson, 
for his astonishing failure to pass his Oxford 
Finals and the temporary breakdown of his 
academic career. The brilliant undergraduate, 
ignominiously ploughed, was condemned to more 
than a decade of Civil Service drudgery. During 
those years, however, he seems to have deter- 
mined on a line of moral conduct. Among the 
documents he preserved to the end of his life was 
a report, cut from a daily newspaper, of the 
pathetic message that an eighteen-year-old Wool- 
wich cadet had composed just before his suicide. 
His motives (the young man told the Coroner) 
included a sense of ‘utter cowardice and despair. 
There is only one thing . . . which could make 
me thoroughly happy; that one thing I have no 
earthly hope of obtaining . . . I have absolutely 
ruined my own life; but I thank God that... 
I] have not morally injured . . . anyone else. Now 
I am quite certain that I could not live another 
five years without doing so. .. . 

Housman’s brother Laurence discovered this 
cutting pressed between the pages of a poem, the 
forty-fourth poem in A Shropshire Lad: 


Shot? so quick, so clean an ending? 
Oh that was right, lad, that was brave: 
Yours was not an ill for mending, 
*Twas best to take it to the grave. 
The ill that he could not mend, and could only 
partially sublimate with the help of literature, he 
determined that he must bury at a depth from 
which it would never re-emerge. One of his 
posthumously published poems is yet more signi- 
ficant—the fable of the young man with oddly 
coloured hair, written in 1895, the year of Oscar 
Wilde's tragedy : 
Oh who is that young sinner with the handcuffs 
on his wrists? 
And what has he been after that they groan and 
shake their fists? 
And wherefore is he wearing such a conscience- 
stricken air? 
Oh they’re taking him to prison for the colour 
of his hair. 

Having once recognised the ‘colour of his hair,’ 
Housman gradually resigned himself to a life of 
scholarship and solitude. That, in brief, is Mr. 
Watson’s thesis; and, although a good many pas- 
sages of his book are based upon inspired guess- 
work—he has been barred from some important 
sources; but the poet’s nephew and Moses Jack- 
son’s son have both of them provided useful 
material—he has succeeded in producing a 
notably vivid and sympathetic picture. We need 
not, I think, regret his temerity: Housman’s 
reputation is sufficiently well founded to warrant 
intensive personal research. True, he was a minor 
poet; but he had a highly individual talent. He 
can be parodied: he cannot be imitated. The 
literary style he evolved could be handled by no 
other writer, with its odd blend of classical and 
modern elements, its lilting—almost jaunty— 
music, its touches of superficial pessimism and 
the heart-felt melancholy of the underlying re- 
frain. Despite a somewhat mannered and circum- 
locutory approach, Mr. Watson's description of 
the man who created that style deserves to be read 
by all who enjoy the poems. Certainly, his book 
increases our respect for Housman, the victim of 
a life-long conflict with emotions that he could 
neither subdue nor ignore. 








ANTHONY 
ARMSTRONG 


The Strange Case 
of Mr. Pelham 


Mr. Pelham is a pattern of respectability, 
his history blameless. But one day fear 
seizes him: a double appears, soon be- 
ginning to usurp his personality. With 
uncanny skill Anthony Armstrong builds 4 
the suspense. 13s 6d ‘ 


SCANDAL 
IN TROY 


Eva Hemmer 
Hansen 


Spontaneously, 
ecstatically, 
Helen fell in love 1 
—and caused the most famous war in ‘ 
literature. By turns hilarious and touch- q 
ing, this charming novel retells her story. q 
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DOROTHY L. SAYERS } 
Further Papers on Dante 


Following her Introductory Papers on ‘ 
Dante Dr. Sayers presents a second book, C 
mainly devoted to the literary and poetic ' 
aspects of Dante’s work. 25s q 


Hl. J. ROSE j 


Gods and Heroes of the Greeks 


A plain and unsentimental retelling of ; 
the chief stories current in Ancient D 


Greece, designed for those who want to 
know something of mythology. 10s 6d 
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The Uniqueness of the Individual + 


What is ageing and how is it measured? ; 
Did it evolve, and if so, how? Does - 
evolution sometimes go wrong? These - 
are some of the topics discussed in this p 
stimulating book of essays on some of ' 


the central problems of biology. ’ 


Illustrated, 18s + 








Child in the Dark 


Leftover Life to Kill. By Caitlin Thomas. (Put- 
nam, 18s.) 


THE wife of a genius of the classic kind—childish, 


irresponsible, ‘impossible’ as provider, father, 
social being—has roughly two courses open to 
her, two opposite attitudes to him and methods of 
facing life with him: she can give or she can 
compete. She can be an anchor—indispensable 
and invisible—to his bobbing, picturesque exis- 
tence, a Martha, who eliminates every glimmer 
of creativeness in herself, who surrenders her 
whole self to the full-time support of his creative- 
ness, to his Mary; or she can pit her powers and 
herself against his and him, can join his cork-like 
progress and bob about as extravagantly and 
improvidently as he does. Which method is likely 
to be the more successful no one, of course, can 
say: it depends what you look for in marriage. 

Dylan Thomas’s wife belonged to the second 
category—emphatically not the appendage, the 
subterranean, the practical and sober category; 
and one’s response to her frank account of the see- 
saw relationship and its aftermath, with its beauty 
and squalor, its high spirits and glumness, its petty 
jealousies and the tough framework of what, for 
lack of a more explicit word, one must call 
(though some of the usual ingredients seem lack- 
ing) love, must be so much a matter of tempera- 
ment, of personal—too personal—reaction, that 
it is hard to judge it, firmly and factually, as a 
work of literature. 

For it succeeds, to my mind, not because 
but in spite of its severe literary disadvan- 
tages. It succeeds through such a sodden, be- 
wildering mass of sub-Dylan verbiage as seems 
calculated to bog down the most sublime sincerity, 
such a deal of (at times) boring chit-chat as might 
be expected to send the most sympathetic listener 
into a doze. It succeeds by what one can only call 
the force of personality; by a warmth and some 
sort of basic grandeur, a sweeping and (I at least 
find) irresistible persuasiveness that gives pathos, 
depth and a sense not of impudicity but of can- 
dour to an attitude that might easily have been, 
and that often on the face of it looks mawkish, 
distasteful and plain muddy. Every hackle goes 
up—against this sort of revelation, this sort of 
attitude, this sort of prose—to be whacked firmly 
down again by the sight, through it all, of suffer- 
ing, of spiritual and physical disintegration, of 
that most tragic though not most terrible of all 
pains, loss. Pity, in the end, is what one is left 
with; not that Mrs. Thomas, for all her desolation, 
asks for it, but it is wrenched half willingly 
up from the bottom of a muddle of reactions. 

Leftover Life to Kill—the attitude, the style, 
are all contained in that one phrase of title—is 
Mrs. Thomas’s evocation of a rich past, happy 
and miserable in about equal proportions, and an 
empty present into which a feverish, trivial and 
profoundly sad lot of action and emotion has 
been haphazardly jammed. When her husband 
died she, after a short time in Wales, took her 
youngest child to the island of Elba and there 
spent a chill winter, full of grief and bustle, with 
the old basic pain overlaid by brisk, scratchy new 
feelings, and memories of her husband mingled 
with the curiously conventional trappings of a 
back-to-Nature Mediterranean affaire. These new 
griefs and affections and passionate stabs at feel- 
ing and caring sometimes seem to blot out the 
original great loss, but never quite: back it comes, 
inexorably, like the sky over it all. The book’s best 
parts are those which directly recall the past, evoke 
her husband’s personality and analyse his motives 
and behaviour. Criticism of him and herself is 
ruthlessly and disarmingly severe; but while she 
deals admirably with such things as the disastrous 
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effects of American encouragement on his charac. 
ter, and the resentment his success inspired in her, 
she seems simply not to realise the basic flaw in 
them both, their supreme and absolute egoism, 

In an artist and a man we—perhaps rather naively 
—understand, even expect it; in a woman anda 
mother it seems strange. It runs through every- 
thing—a desperate, passionate preoccupation with 
her feelings, her future, her grief, shown not only 
in the general air of the book but in dozens of 
small practical examples and in an apparent forget- 
fulness of the fact that there were three children 
needing, presumably, a mother’s attention. This 
self-centredness and almost pathological irrespon- 
sibility reaches so immature a pitch that one has 
hardly the sense of dealing with an adult at all, 
‘Children do not need love, and only later feel 
the need of it,” Mrs. Thomas writes. ‘And I am 
one of the renegades who think grown-ups need 
it more; that the older they get, and the less love 
they get, the more they need it.’ In that, as in so 
much else she says, one has the impression of a 
child, violent and bewildered, who happens to 
have acquired adult age and experience but 
doesn’t know what to do with it, who has no idea 
how to apply it to the relentless problems of being 
alive at all. 

Where the book scores is in being an antidote to 
Brinnin’s Dylan Thomas in America, which, 
though no doubt factually true, had the truth not 
of portraiture, but of police or medical photo- 
graphs. Beside the obscene glare the earlier book 
threw on a man lately dead, and all its prodding 
impertinence, Mrs. Thomas’s account appears 
tender and even dignified. Her honesty at least 
has a point, a justification; it is not the ugly 
exhibitionism that battens, as Brinnin’s book did, 
on a knowledge of every hidden humiliation of 
a man people happen to want to know about. And 
beyond the rounded and—one must admit— 
engaging portrait of the man there is a piece of 
self-portraiture such as few women can have faced 
or attempted: a picture of almost complete 
spiritual chaos presented without self-pity or 
excuses. For this alone, it is a deeply moving book, 
the courageous record of someone who makes no 
attempt at courage, the extraordinarily vivid and 
ebullient and occasionally humorous account, 
within thoroughly material terms of reference, of 
a soul's long progress in the dark. ISABEL QUIGLY 


Reaping the Whirlwind 
My Indian Mutiny Diary. By William Howard 
Russell. (Cassell, 30s.) 
The Indian Mutiny. By Richard Hilton. (Hollis 
and Carter, 18s.) 
DEsPITE his names, William Howard Russell was 
half Irish. Perhaps this was why, when The Times 
sent him to India, he was able to see more than 
one side to all the questions the Mutiny raised. He 
did not assume that the British were on the side 
of the angels, every mutinous sepoy a soldier of 
the devil. He judged as he saw, and the verdict 
was not always as we would wish. 

It took a cool eye in those days to observe that 
the massacre,at Cawnpore was not unprecedented, 
that we had in a sense asked for it; and consider- 
able courage to publish one’s observations. Russell 
had courage of every kind: bravado that took 
him constantly ahead of our forces; physical 
fortitude that kept him going with a painful 
wound through all the heat, rough living and 
miseries of a long campaign; and moral courage, 
too. ‘Good heavens, stop!’ he cried from his 
gharry to an engineer who was belabouring some 
idle railway-coolies; ‘Why, you'll kill those men!’ 
‘It’s no affair of yours, growled the engineer. 
‘Oh, yes, sir; but it is. 1 am not going to be acces- 
sory to murder.” 
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Russell had never been to India before. His 
capacity for indignation was therefore un- 


impaired. He was shocked by what he found, and | 


said so. A captured sepoy was held down on a 
pyre by Sikh bayonets and roasted alive. ‘There 
were Englishmen looking on, more than one 
officer saw it. No one offered to interfere !’—Rus- 
sell's horror is immortalised in that exclamation 
mark. 

He did not know India. Yet arriving late, the 
Mutiny already half-over, he saw as clearly as 
any what had caused it. He noted our rudeness 
and arrogance, our contempt for native ways of 
life, our indifference to all that Indians held dear. 
‘Towns, villages and public works, monuments, 
temples, tombs, tanks, reservoirs and buildings of 
all sorts in which the people of India are deeply 
interested, are in decay.’ 

Russell's style is exuberant but hardly 
fastidious. It has the faults of its virtues and its 
period, lets of flowery archaisms and pompous 
or facetious circumlocutions. What lifts his 
Mutiny diaries above all others is his ever-fresh 
sense of wonder, which makes everything vivid 
and real. India to him is not a sort of sand-table 
across which faceless regiments move, but a com- 
plex of impressions, mysterious, unintelligible and 
fascinating, a symphony of dust, tragedy and 
beauty. Lucknow is not just a strong-point to be 
captured but ‘a vision of palaces, minars, domes 
azure and golden, cupolas, colonnades, long 
facades of fair perspective in pillar and column, 
terraced roofs—all rising up amid a calm, still 
ocean of the brightest verdure. . . . Is this the 
capital of a semi-barbarous race, erected by a 
corrupt, effete and degraded dynasty? I felt in- 
clined to rub my eyes again and again. .. .” 

What inner compulsion led General Hilton to 
produce his brisk and evasive centenary history 
of the Mutiny I have no idea. It adds nothing 





‘“* The dry bones of dead politics 


come triumphantly alive ” 
——TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


VOTES FOR 
WOMEN 


By ROGER FULFORD 


£5,000 “‘ Evening Standard” prizewinner 


“This excellent book is social history at its 
most fascinating and stimulating.” 
LADY EMILY LUTYENS, NATIONAL & ENGLISH REVIEW 


**He has performed a great service in describ- 
ing the whole struggle . . . A considered and 
well-documented history which remains lively, 
dramatic and interesting without being eme- 


tional or sensational.” DAILY WORKER 


**Wonderfully free from partisanship ... I do 
most strongly recommend all the women of 
my own generation (World War I) to give this 
book, if mothers, to their daughters ; if spin- 
sters, to their nieces.” 
KAY DICK, TRUTH. 


—FABER & FABER— 
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to Sir John Kaye except bias and subtracts much 
of value. ‘I shall omit the worst,’ says General 
Hilton. He doesn’t, of course; Cawnpore gets the 
usual full treatment, but he omits precisely what 
suits him. If, as General Hilton suggests, people 
nowadays really haven't time to read Kaye (which 
would be a pity), they had far better read Russell 
and leave it at that. COLIN WELCH 


Biographership 


Sainte-Beuve. By Harold Nicolson. (Constable, 
25s.) 


TuIs biography, so its author frequently states, 
was written as an act of piety, but the best way of 
serving Sainte-Beuve’s memory was certainly not 
to recount his life. Like Sir Harold Nicolson, I 
have been charmed by the Lundis, like him I have 
been shown how the culture of the past can be 
evoked by the length and depth of Port-Royal, but 
I should wish to dissociate these experiences from 
the fat, bitchy hermit of the Rue du Montpar- 
nasse. The horrible affair with Adéle Hugo— 
horrible from every point of view; Sir Harold is 
far too kind to her husband—the liaisons with 
street women, the venom expended on so many 
great contemporaries, the cowardice and the self- 
pity, the jealousy and inability to keep friends: 
these are poor material for the biographer. This 
book makes the best defence that can be made, 
but, as its author says, the only emotion that 
Sainte-Beuve can arouse is one of pity for his 
personality and admiration for his works, and 
these are pallid approximations to the rule which 
says that every man should be a hero (or a villain) 
to his biographer. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that this book is 
less attractive than some of its author’s previous 
studies. The theme is less rich, and there are 
moments when Sir Harold’s charitable worldly 
wisdom shows the strain of having to apologise 
all the time. If Sainte-Beuve had been writing a 
study of Sainte-Beuve, he would have done it in 
fifty pages. The present work suffers from having 
to be spun out to 268. Paucity of matter, lack of a 
genuinely interesting character to talk about, lead 
the biographer into padding thinly disguised as 
lifemanship. Take these three sentences which are 
to be found within a page and a half of one 
another: ‘He was, as are most ugly men, scrupu- 
lous about personal cleanliness. . . .’ ‘Like most 
men of letters he invariably marked his books.’ 
‘As often occurs to men who are indifferent to 
flowers, he had a liking for the smell of 
mignonette. . . .’ If this is the illumination of an 
individual existence by a wide knowledge of men 
and manners, let us have no more of it. 

There is more meat in Sainte-Beuve’s works. 
Port-Royal remains the best book ever written 
on its subject despite some hot competition (the 
Abbé Brémond in particular) and despite the fact 
that the Jansenists, instead of being the seven- 
teenth-century Royer-Collards Sainte-Beuve had 
imagined, turned out to be gloomy, fanatical and 
irritating. Jansenism was and is, central to the 
cultural history of the grand siécle, and Port- 
Royal gained immeasurably from being planned 
on more spacious lines than those of the history 
of a religious community. 

As for the Lundis, there are few more purely 
interesting masses of writing. Sir Harold expresses 
their quality very well when he says they are the 
best bedside book in the world. As criticism, there 
is a case to be made against them, and it has been 
made magisterially by Proust. The two main 
counts in the indictment of Contre Sainte-Beuve 
are unwillingness to go to the heart of any subject 
and failure to recognise genius in contemporaries, 
and these lead on to a third, only hinted at by 
Proust, byt which appears clearly enough today: 
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A survey by leading music critics. 35s. net 
Making Stage Costumes 
for Amateurs 
A. V. WHITE 
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that of being the founder of an academic school 
of criticism which avails itself of scholarship to 
avoid getting down to fundamental problems. 
What, however, Proust missed in Sainte-Beuve 
—and what he of all people should not have 
missed—was the immense psychological percep- 
tion which went to the making of these essays. 
Like many French writers Sainte-Beuve was a 
moraliste in disguise. He did not so much found 
a new tradition as apply to literary history a fund 
of techniques and knowledge which had already 
been accumulated by such writers as Pascal, La 
Bruyére, Vauvenargues and Joubert. Quite in- 
capable of dealing effectively with human beings 
in real life, he was supremely able when handling 
them on paper. It is this that makes his criticism 
exciting and helps the reader to forget and forgive 
the displeasing character of a man whom even 
this skilled apologia still leaves the most miserable 
possessor of genius on record. 
ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Eight Wickets Down 


Cape Summer and the Australians in England. 
By Alan Ross. (Hamish Hamilton, 18s.) 
Report from South Africa: With P. B. H. May’s 
M.C.C. Team 1956/57. By E. W. Swanton. 

(Hale, 16s.) 

Cricket at the Crossroads. By Ian Johnson. 
(Cassell, 16s.) 

Happy Go Johnny. By J. H. Wardle, as told to 
A. A. Thomson. (Hale, 15s.) 

For Surrey and England. By Tony Lock. (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) 

Hampshire County Cricket. By H. S. Altham, 
John Arlott, E: D. R. Eager, Roy Webber. 
(Phoenix, 30s.) 

The Surrey Story. By Gordon Ross. (Stanley Paul, 
15s.) 

The County Cricket Championship. By Roy Web- 
ber. (Phoenix, 15s.) 


ALL cricket-lovers now await with interest a 
book apiece from Mr. Swanton and Mr. Ross 
after every Test series. Both have now written 
about the MCC tour of South Africa, and Mr. 
Ross includes in the same volume an account of 
the 1956 Australian tour of England. They are 
intelligent, they can write, and their books ought 
to be judged by serious standards. 

Now it would be possible to concoct an 
imaginary composite figure, with the virtues of 
each and without his failings, who would be 
almost the ideal cricket writer. He would have 
Mr. Swanton’s insight into strategy, his instinct 
for picking out the real tendency of a day’s play 
from a mass of phenomena, his understanding 
of the gap, great or small, between what a player 
is attempting and what he achieves. He would 
have Mr. Ross’s impressionist skill of recording 
the moment, something (but not too much) of his 
lively style, his understanding of how by sinking 
personality in technique a great player, like a 
great actor, achieves a satisfying impersonal 
form of self-expression. 

But our perfect writer would be free from the 
following prejudices of Mr. Swanton: that Hobbs 
and the old players would have murdered 
modern bowling, that the interest of cricket de- 
pends on the rate of scoring (which means that 
bad bowling is better for cricket than good), and 
that the player with the best ‘style’ may be better 
than the player whom the Test match averages 
place at the top. He would eschew Mr. Ross’s 
attempt to mix literary criticism and geography 
with cricket, and if he wanted to write about 
D. H. Lawrence he would do so with proper 
seriousness in a learned article. Both Mr. Ross 
and Mr. Swanton are so good that it is irritating 
that they are not better. 
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Mr. Johnson’s book is designed to prove that, 


but for the toss, the groundsman and the weather, : 


Australia could have won the 1456 series. Now 
in that series the best averages were as follows: 
England batting: May 90; bowling: Laker 9.6, 
Australia batting: Burke 30; bowling: Miller 22. 
So it is not surprising that Mr. Johnson needs 
some weird arguments to support his thesis (and 
it is hardly surprising that his book contains no 
table of averages). It is odd to blame the toss 
when England had won in 1953 and in 1954-55 
against the luck of the toss. It is odd to blame the 
weather which saved Australia from losing two 
more Test matches than they actually did. It ig 
extremely odd to blame the pitches for being 
much too favourable to spin bowling when you 
yourself, the Australian captain, a spin’ bowler; 
have taken in five Tests six wickets for more 
than fifty runs each. 

One can see from Mr. Wardle’s book some: 
thing of the shrewd modesty, the constant desire 
to increase the mastery of his craft which, work- 
ing on his natural ability, have finally given him, 
in recent months, his assured position as one of 
the world’s greatest bowlers. He is one ‘of very 
few sportsmen to admit on his title-page that he 
did not write the book himself, and, if the book 
itself is a lightweight, the man it reveals is very 
definitely not. 

Mr. Lock’s book reveals a character keen, 
fierce, tactless, formidable—very much - the 
character he reveals in the. field. He obviously 
does not realise the effect upon the reader of 
putting himself in his own World XI—even 
though he puts forward some quite good reasons 
for this. His book, like his bowling, gives the 
impression of a man who has not sufficiently 
applied his mind to the development of his 
prodigious natural ability and the harnessing of 
his immense energy. 

The other three books call for little comment 
from reviewers, but deserve plenty of attention 
from enthusiasts. They achieve their aim—the 
clear and accurate statement of facts—excellently. 

A. 0. J. COCKSHUT 


White House Kaiser 


Theodore Roosevelt and the Rise of America to 
World Power. By Howard K. Beale. (O.U.P., 
48s.) 

IT is not so long ago that it was possible to argue 
that the United States neither had nor needed a 
foreign policy. And since those days are gone, it is 
easy to argue that but for bad luck, bad judge- 
ment, bad leadership, the United States might 
still be in the happy state when she had-no more 
formidable enemy to fear than Chile. For 
good or ill, Mr. Dulles. cannot act like his grand- 
father, Secretary John Foster. 

That Teddy Roosevelt played a part in that 
change no one doubts. But was he a cause or 
merely a dramatic example of the tide of the. 
times? Was he actor or merely an especially noisy 
patient? Professor Beale wisely refuses to com- 
mit himself and, as far as he does, deprecates what 
influence on the course of events TR may have 
had. 

But the main business of, Professor Beale’s 
book is not to decide what was given and what 
accidental in the position in which the United 
States found and finds herself. He is concerned 
with the rise of ‘imperialism’ or more properly of 
‘expansionism.’‘He rightly attaches importance to 
the role of doctrinaires like Admiral Mahan, 
Brooks Adams and Kipling. We can see TR 
flirting with the idea of ‘Anglo-Saxon’ hegemony, 
despite his disclaimers to that critical admirer, 
Finley Peter Dunne, ‘Mr. Dooley.’ We can see 
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him justifying the ‘taking’ of the Canal Zone 
on grounds that suggest sombre reflection today 
if, for Bogota, we read Cairo. We see TR be- 


having in a fashion that recalled, to his numerous ° 


critics, the ‘Meddlesome Matty’ of the American 
poem. Even his closest advisers and admirers like 
Elihu Root could ngt always find out what the 
President—and the United States—was doing 
‘dans cette galére.’ 

There was a good deal of sympathy with the 
view that TR was a combination, as John Morley 
was supposed to have said, of St. Paul and St. 
Vitus. And yet, Roosevelt made not war but 
peace, although he talked in a fashion that sug- 
gested that another Boxer expedition was on the 
way and one provoked by Chinese refusal to play 
the game of such Christian leaders as J. P. 
Morgan I and Leopold II. 

It seems to me that whatever the current 
President did or didn’t do in the period that saw 
the first Russian Revolution, the imminent fall 
of the Manchus, the rise of the Japanese to the 
rank of a highly civilised Power (proved at 
Tsushima and Mukden), the German navy policy 
and the drawing together of Britain and France, 
the United States was for it. Not William Jen- 
nings Bryan himself could provide enough poppy 
and mandragora to 

. medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou owed’st yesterday. 
TR welcomed, affected, even possibly seriously 
influenced, the change, but he did not cause it. 

This does not mean to say that what Professor 
Beale has to say is not highly important. For he 
casts a great deal of light on the consequences 
of amateur diplomacy and of passionate engage- 
ment in the politics of the nation the diplomat 
is accredited to. The American Minister to Korea, 
an ex-missionary with a keen sense of business, 


was an uncritical and impossibilist partisan of 
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Korean freedom and that, TR thought, after the 
Japanese victory over Russia, was a lost cause 
over which he did not intend to spill tears or 
milk. Others were simply incompetent like the 
Robert McCormick, torpid ‘fat cat’ whom TR 
shelved by sending him to doze in Paris (sending 
his bright young protégé George von Lengerke 
Meyer to St. Petersburg, as he had sent another, 
even younger protégé Lloyd Griscom to Tokio). 
We have lively comment on such British 
dormice as Sir Mortimer Durand, in painful con- 
trast to the President's great liking for Jules 
Jusserand and Speck von Sternburg. We have 
TR’s opinion on the Kaiser, who was fast becom- 
ing a parody of TR. Above all, we have the 
revelation of the President’s own ebullient tem- 
perament (the word ‘bully’ might have been in- 
vented for him). Dragging reluctant diplomats 
over hill and dale in Rock Creek Park, assessing 
the merits of Russian leaders in terms of 
Rameses II’s vanity and boasting, TR was, among 
many other things, a most engaging character. 
He had his own standards and dogmatic views 
on the right thing. Thus he detested being called 
‘Excellency’; the title was wrong and in any case 
inadequate for the President of the United States. 
No one ever asked who was living in the White 
House in TR's time! 

D. W. BROGAN 


Regency England 


Waterloo to Peterloo. By R. J. White. (Heine- 
mann, 18s.) 
Henry Brougham. By Frances Hawes. (Cape, 25s.) 
From Waterloo to Peterloo describes the raw, 
brash, troubled world of Regency England and 
its fantastic mixture of squalor and elegance, 
optimism and despair, tradition and revolution, 
with a depth of scholarship that is all too rarely 
possessed by social historians. Mr. White is, also, 
far more than a scholar. He writes admirably with 
a warmth and a richness that spring from a sense 
of human reality as true as it is compassionate. 

After Waterloo, in the Sherwood and Charn- 
wood forests, men blackened their faces, took up 
their hammers and smashed machine after 
machine in frenzied and desperate hate. A Hud- 
dersfield mill-owner with a few soldiers drove 
off a hundred and fifty rioters attacking his fac- 
tory. Another manufacturer was ambushed and 
left dead. But this was nothing new; machine- 
breaking was already a century old; mills had 
been besieged frequently enough in the past; 
time out of mind the gentry, acting as militia, 
had ridden down the rioting, bread-hungry 
workers. The difference lay in the amount of dis- 
turbance, and in the growth of social tension. 

By 1815 the long wars against France had 
delayed necessary reforms for more than a genera- 
tion, and, worse, they had accentuated all prob- 
lems of administration yet made government 
both easier and more authoritative. War created 
national unity; peace brought back the struggle 
between the governors and the governed. And in 
many men’s minds lurked a greater fear—the riot- 
ing, looting, murdering poor were no longer alone 
or leaderless. They might be used as the French 
Jacobins had used them to overturn Church and 
State. 

The four, bitter, troubled years which separate 
Waterloo from Peterloo witnessed more than 
social disturbance, they saw the emergence of a 
new force in politics—the people without property 
organised to demand reform. For a time it seemed 
that they might fall under the leadership of the 
rash, scatter-brained plotters and physical-force 
men—the Thistlewoods, Brandreths and the like. 
After the ‘Manchester Massacre’ that was no 
longer possible. 
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Henceforth the people were to stand with ever 
greater fortitude behind that great movement 
which, stage by stage throughout the nineteenth 
century, was to impose a new political order upon 
a new society. It was to be a political order 
consciously, even mechanically, contrived—con- 
sonant with a society which had decided, for 
better or worse, to live by machines. 

This is Mr. White's major theme but, in 
expounding it, he ranges over the life of town 
and countryside, describing the lives of peers and 
peasants and mechanics with accuracy and with 
sympathy. He is remarkably fair, and his pages 
are studded with excellent character sketches of 
a most varied human miscellany—Sidmouth, 
Eldon, Brougham, Shelley, Oliver the Spy, Lovett, 
Old Major Cartwright, ‘Citizen’ Stanhope, and 
the rest—a few phrases and they stand out, clear, 
unforgettable. 

This excellent book makes a perfect companion 
for Mrs. Frances Hawes’s life of Brougham, one of 
the most outstanding yet least successful of the 
Whig-Radical leaders of Regency England. 
Brougham’s failure has been explained by his 
lack of aristocratic origins and it is true that it 
was easier for a parvenu to flourish in the Tory 
Party than amongst the Whigs. But low origins 
are not sufficient to explain his failure nor does his 
too ready acceptance of the Lord Chancellorship 
and a peerage provide much better reasons. The 
trouble lay deeper. Brougham hated injustice. He 
identified himself with the rejected and the 
despised. He could scarcely ever refrain from a 
tilt at self-complacent authority. Like Chatham, 
with whom he identified himself, he could clothe 
his hatred in passionate, irresistible eloquence. He 
possessed remarkable intuition of the political 
feeling of the nation. Yet he was nakedly ambi- 
tious, over-eager for leadership, intolerant of 
others, too ready for intrigue if power and not 
principles were at stake. At times his passionate 
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advocacy and the resulting exhaustion drove him, 
like Chatham, into deep melancholia; at other 
times his excitement bordered on mania; so, he 
got far less than he deserved. Safer, stupider, more 
complaisant men were preferred; the leadership 
of his party never came his way. Yet he remains 
one of the great makers of Victorian England. 
His brief period of office as Lord Chancellor 
inaugurated great reforms in Chancery; both the 
Court of Criminal Appeal and the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council were his inventions. 
He was a great man, yet unlike many great men, 
he was also a fascinating human being. Mrs. 
Hawes’s sketch of his life is gracefully written, 
judicious, sympathetic and restrained. 

. J. H. PLUMB 


Turbulent Priest 


Cardinal von Galen. By Heinrich Portmann. 
(Jarrolds, 21s.) 


Tue title of a Prince-bishop has an odd sound 
in our ears. We may not have read Ranke, we 
may have forgotten Treitschke’s joke about the 
prelate whose soldiers had ‘Grant peace in our 
time, O Lord!’ embroidered on their forage caps, 
we may even politely address our own bishops 
as though they were newspaper barons or former 
Cabinet Ministers—still, we do not approve of 
bishops telling us how to behave, and a great 
grumble is heard when one of ours even opens 
his mouth in the House of Lords. We decided 
jong ago that bishops, and to a lesser extent 
princes, should be seen and not heard. 

In other countries it has been, at times, different. 
A devout community looks to its spiritual leaders 
in all matters. In many a Jewish-Polish village 
it was the rabbi who decided; in Scotland, once 
upon a time, it was John Knox. When, in the 
summer of 1933, Clemens August Count von 
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Galen, for twenty-three years a parish priest in 
Berlin and later a priest in Munster, was ap- 
pointed to the bishopric of that city, many people 
said that this was an anachronism: that in the 
twentieth century and under Nazi egalitarianism 
so obvious and conscious an aristocrat should 
not hold such a post: that the days of Prince- 
bishops were long over. But it was Nazism that 
was transitory and, if we are lucky, it may yet 
be followed into the dust-heap by the ethos that 
produced it. Bishop Galen, on the other hand, 
survived, and so great was the love that he in- 
spired in the people he led and protected that 
even the Nazis dared not arrest him. 

‘My office as Bishop,’ the Lion of Munster de- 
clared from the pulpit on July 13, 1941—‘my office 
as Bishop demands that I uphold the moral order. 
... And it therefore urges me to make this 
public warning about the actions of the Gestapo.’ 
He made it, and his words were soon carried all 
over Europe. Finally, in August of that 
year, he publicly attacked the whole Nazi pseudo- 
ideology, taking as his theme the extermination 
of the feeble-minded, but going on to catalogue 
their other crimes, and culminating with the 
words: ‘Our motto must be: death rather than 
sin.” 
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His own motto might have been: death rather 
than the cowardice of tolerant silence. He ex- 
pected to be martyred, and certainly would have 
been had the Nazis not feared that his arrest 
would produce a rebellion in Westphalia and 
perhaps within the army. They therefore planned 
to kill him after they had won the war. 

After they had lost it, Galen had no hesitation 
in condemning the wicked actions of the British 
and their allies and in commenting very firmly 
on their follies. As Brigadier Sedgwick, the 
translator of this book, sadly tells us, the British 
replied spitefully by doing their best to ensure 
that he could not go to Rome to receive his 
cardinal’s hat. The French, however, arranged 
transportation for the old nobleman and he went. 
He died a few days after his return, in 1946. 

He stood six and a half feet tall, he believed 
in God, love and decency, and he feared nothing. 
His authority was based solely on courage, 
honesty of purpose and that quality of self- 
respect which he learned both in his father’s house 
and in the Jesuit seminary at Feldkirch. This 
life, which is by his chaplain, is well translated, 
and the sensible abridgements make it more 
readable. 

CONSTANTINE FITZGIBBON 


New Novels 


The Hunters. By James Salter. (Heinemann, 15s.) 

The Reluctant Abbess. By Margaret Trouncer. 
(Hutchinson, 15s.) 

Ten Seconds from Now. By Kay Cicellis. 
(Harvill Press, 13s. 6d.) 

Seize the Day. By Saul Bellow. (Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, 10s. 6d.) 

Over the River Charlie. By Lew X. Lansworth. 
(Cape, 18s.) 


I rounD The Hunters a rather impressive book, 
as expertly photographed and as well cut as a very 
good American documentary, and as cleverly 
made as the microfilm which modern fighter 
planes carry in their noses, exposed automatically 
by their cannon fire to record their kills. The 
author is a former fighter pilot of the Korean war. 
Although his plot is perhaps rather mechanical 
psychologically—it concerns the ageing pilot who 
cannot shoot them down like he used to and 
who is struggling to hold his place among the 
pushful young aces—his descriptions of the long 
jet flights to the Yalu, the terse talk over the 
intercom, the enormous empty miles that con- 
tract and expand with fantastic speed between 
the warring planes, and the sad disembodied 
whistle of the flights returning to their great 
brown-earth aerodrome: all these are wonder- 
fully authentic. 


The Reluctant Abbess is a fictionalised bio- 
graphy of Mére Angélique Arnauld, Abbess of 
Port-Royal. It is told with great suavity and dis- 
passion, and I found its account of Mére 
Arnauld’s family background, her compulsory 
vows and her subsequent increasingly inhuman 
zeal in the service of her non-vocation extremely 
absorbing. Pascal may possibly have had the nuns 
of Port-Royal in mind when he reflected that ‘man 
is neither angel nor beast, and ill-luck has it that 
he who wants to behave like an angel behaves 
like a beast.’ 


The sadness, charm and lust of the Mediter- 
ranean are the subject of Ten Seconds from Now, 
whose title refers to the time signal in the Athens 
broadcasting station in which the characters 
work. In the incongruous surroundings of the 
music studio there is a feeling of dusty plane trees 
and wreaths of withered laurel; the loves of 
Danz and Simos and A2milia are as sad as those 
of classical lovers but less resonant. 


Younger American writers today scem very 
taken up with the question of what it is to be 
nice. A most honourable preoccupation for the 
novelist, I feel, and a modest one, for though 
goodness is notoriously difficult to convey con- 
vincingly, niceness naturally inheres in all sorts 
of fictional attitudes and situations. Saul Bellow’s 
latest hero, Wilhelm Adler, now joins the ranks 
of the agreeable which include Chandler’s Mar- 
lowe (a tough fellow as well as nice, but princi- 
pally nice), the adolescent charmer of The Catcher 
in the Rye and the brave little artist from the last 
Mary McCarthy. All have in common the fact of 
being victimised, which is a pretty essential 
requisite of niceness, but it is also part of their 
quality that they accept this with a sad and 
lyrical dignity which makes them very different 
from up-to-date English heroes. Wilhelm is an 
unsuccessful businessman, fat, divorced, help- 
less, given to tranquillisers, whom we find at the 
beginning of the book stranded like a whale on 
the lonely rocks of a New York hotel, and whom 
we take leave of a bare 150 pages later, rather 
worse off financially but shedding the same 
elegiac charm wistfully about him. The other chief 
character, Dr. Tamkin, a bland, sinister and per- 
suasive polymath whose eyes have ‘the rich 
dryness of brown fur,’ and who cheats Wilhelm 
of his last assets by persuading him to ride the 
stock market, is not convincing, not even mythi- 
cal, just literary. But Wilhelm remains, a real and 
reverent hymn to niceness, celebrated in Mr. 
Bellow’s unemphatically distinguished prose. 

Over the River Charlie is a determined knock- 
about affair, written (by contrast with Mr. 
Bellow) in an uprearious manner that may have 
come naturally to Rabelais but which I imagine 
can only be written nowadays by putting in as 
much grim, unuproarious practice as an expert 
comedian does on his act. Mr. Lansworth has 
obviously put in a great deal and does it very 
well. The story is about Paris at the time of the 
Franco-Prussian war and deals most entertain- 
ingly with all the well-known humours of the 
French, including how to catch rats with 
absinthe (‘Nicely flushed, they perspired freely 
and saw themselves as bats, winged and soaring 
aloft, man’s little green footstool was theirs! 
Upsidedown.’). Excellent value for those who like 
the gamy and prodigious. JOHN BAYLEY 
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The Scriptures of the Dead Sea Sect in English 
Translation, by T. H. Gaster (Secker and War- 
burg, 30s.; umabridged paper-bound edition, 
10s. 6d.), should have the same kind of effect 
on popular knowledge of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
as the open English Bible had on the layman’s 
knowledge of Holy Scripture. The public is no 
longer at the mercy of experts, and the Scrolls 
can now be read for themselves in a fresh, 
imaginative and scholarly translation with the 
minimum of annotation, The main effect of all 
this is to bring out the spiritual value of the 
Qumran hymns, which now take their place 
among the religious literature of the world. Dr. 
Gaster provides an eminently sensible introduc- 
tion, the cautious tone of which is only broken by 
the suggestion that James the Lord’s brother was 
one among a succession of ‘Teachers of Righteous- 
ness.’ All the essential documents for the under- 
standing of this monastic community are in- 
cluded. HUGH MONTEFIORE 
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The Shaw-Barker Letters, edited by C. B. Purdom 
(Phoenix House, 25s.), is a series of detailed tech- 
nical letters between two great men of the theatre 
strangled after a mere seventeen years because 
Helen Huntington, Barker’s second wife, could 
not put up with Shaw. Between them they could 
easily have kept it up for another twenty years 
and produced an even more enlightening volume. 
The book shows as clearly as anything yet pub- 
lished (and with the benefit of an excellent com- 
mentary) how no detail was too small for Shaw 
to think about in the production of his own plays. 
It will not cause hearts to flutter as the corre- 
spondence with Mrs. Pat or Ellen Terry did but 
it is a good book for people who really want to 
know about GBS, HGB and the Edwardian 
theatre. GERARD FAY 








Mabon 


Wits things in season all men should be content, 
although at times this is far from the case. On the 
other side of the picture there is no denying the 
delight we all find in discovering a primrose in 
December, or fruit blossom out of season. At 
the weekend I was crossing a moor with two friends, 
and we were descending into a gully to cross a 
boulder-strewn stream when we halted on seeing 
a tree in the distance, for the tree was simply 
laden with red berries. ‘The rowan is surely very 
early, remarked one of my companions, but he was 
mistaken. The leaf in the sunlight was not the 
delicate green of young rowan but the dark green of 
holly barely showing in the mass of berries. I had 
never seen holly berries so thick, and to think that 
they were quite ignored by birds that would have 
feasted upon them with delight in January! We ap- 
proached the tree and each of us picked a sprig, but 
holly out of season doesn’t come up to a rose at 
Christmas. 


PEEPING TOM 


A reader sends a photograph of a blue-tit which, 
for nearly three weeks, played Peeping Tom through 
the windows of his house, and remarks, ‘For the 
first week it was outside the dining-room window, as 
seen in the photograph, and for the rest of the time 
outside my bedroom window, exactly the same type 
of window (leaded light) on the floor above. It 
started about 6 a.m. and kept on and off all day, 
flying away for a few minutes and then returning. It 
fluttered up and down between the two strips of lead 
and must have used a great deal of energy. There is 
nothing it could have eaten on the window, but it 
often pecked. Can you give any reason for the 
unusual behaviour? My family suggest it was looking 
for a mate and saw its own reflection in the windows.’ 
This sort of thing is not uncommon and I think it is 
generally explained by the theory that the bird is 


Country Life 
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Da. 


fascinated by its image reflected either in the glass of 
the window or mirrors in the room beyond. Occasion- 
ally the attraction is some bright object and a friend 
told me some time ago of a small bird that regularly 
came to her window and pecked. When she left the 
window open it entered and began to inspect trinkets 
on her dressing table. These were too heavy for the 
bird to carry away and the visits ceased after it had 
made the investigation. 


Cats ALOFT 


The place for a bird is in a tree afd the place for 
a cat is on the ground, although neither seems to 
regard this as a law except when the cat finds a bird 
on the ground or a bird finds a cat in a tree. Two 
amorous cats were exploring the topmost branches 
of a tree yesterday when a jackdaw spotted them, 
and in a moment the air seemed filled with jack- 
daws beating about the tree and setting up such 
a clamour that the cats quite forgot why they were 
aloft. The noise of the birds increased. Two old 
men stopped near me to watch them and then three 
ladies of the village joined the audience. There 
is something in the magnetic influence of the eyes of 
a crowd. Some people revel in it, but cats, like most 
humans, being a mite introspective, withdraw from it. 
The tension proved more than they could bear and 
they sprang out of the tree. The birds dispersed, the 
old men toddied away and I departed too, leaving 
the gossips to make something of it, as they surely 
would! 


JuNE Drop 


The June drop is an inevitable happening, perhaps; 
but it can be anticipated by thinning the clusters on 
trees that are heavy cropping. Well-set fruit is firmly 
fixed, but not all of it will have room to develop, 
and a reasonable thinning-out will benefit the 
ultimate yield of apples. 
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T 0 R Y i S$ M —a time of reappraisal 


ONE OF THE MOST 


IMPORTANT PRINCIPLES 


He has campaigned vigorously against Capital Punishment, and 





XUM 


of the Tory Party is the avoidance of theories and doctrines. This 
gives desirable flexibility, but it also means that Toryism can mean 
rather different things to different sections of the party. 


Sometimes, as now, this can be carried too far. Not for the first 
time the Tory Party is now involved in a fundamental conflict 
of meanings and attitudes. It has become time for the party to 
conduct a self-examination. 


THE OBSERVER has therefore asked a Tory, Lord Altrincham, 
to write a series of articles on the state of his party. Lord 
Altrincham, who is the editor of the National and English Review, 
was one of the leading critics of the Government’s Suez policy. 


his resignation in protest against the colour-bar practised in one 
of the Victoria League’s hostels forced a revision of its policy. 
He is the 33-year-old son of a former Governor of Kenya and 
has stood as Conservative candidate for Oldham West at two 
General Elections. 


Altrincham believes that Toryism needs a new direction and a 
new Vitality. In his first article next Sunday he will criticise the 
party organisation and examine the Tory principle of opportunity 
as opposed to the Socialist doctrine of equality. 


To make sure of your copy of THE OBSERVER next Sunday 
it is advisable to order one now from your newsagent. 


THE OBSERVER 
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LORD RADCLIFFE AND THE 


STERLING AREA 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Pressure will no doubt be put on 
Lord Radcliffe to confine the work 
of his committee to a short inquiry 
into ‘a narrowly defined financial 
system, lest he should upset too many vested 
interests, private or official. I trust that he will 
resist such pressures. We have -waited twenty-six 
years for a financial probe and now that we have 
got a good, strong, independent-minded com- 
mittee under the cleverest possible lawyer as 
chairman, we. jhe long-suffering public who have 
to pay the penalties for recurrent financial mis- 
management on the part of the Treasury and the 
Bank of England, intend that it should not be 
rushed, that it should take as long a time as it 
needs to present a thorough and comprehensive 
report and that it should tread on as many toes 
as it likes to get at the truth. The more one 
studies the causes of the present demoralisation 
in the gilt-edged market the more one is driven 
to the conclusion that the Radcliffe Committee 
must extend the scope of its inquiry to cover the 
financial mechanism of the sterling area control. 





* * * 


This was brought home to me as I listened 
recently to a talk on the Third Programme by 
Mr. E. T. Nevin, who was complaining, aS I have 
often had to do in the past, of the schizophrenia 
in Great George Street. It has been the traditional 
policy of the external department of the Treasury 
to attract foreign funds into sterling as a short- 
term defence of our external reserves, by offering 
the highest possible rate of interest. This, of 
course, tends to increase the cost of servicing the 
internal debt and annoys the internal department 
of the Treasury, which has to think of the Budget. 
It also adds to the debit side of our balance of 
payments because our external sterling liabilities 
are largely held in the form of Treasury bills. (A 
rise of 2 per cent. in the Treasury bill rate adds 
about £50 million to the burden of interest pay- 
ments abroad.) Which voice prevails in the 
Treasury when one cries out for a high Bank 
rate for external reasons and the other for a low 
Bank rate for internal reasons? Was Sir Roger 
Makins brought in from the diplomatic world to 
solve this schizophrenia in a diplomatic manner? 


* * * 


It is now clear that when some confidence had 
temporarily been instilled into the gilt-edged 
market early in May, when the Treasury an- 
nounced the repayment in cash of the £400 
million June maturities (only £100 million 44 per 
cent. Conversion loan being offered to the 
market), Bank rate should then have been re- 
duced to 44 per cent. That would have reinforced 
the then upward trend of the market. It would 
have encouraged professional investors to believe 
that the authorities were willing to see a reduc- 
tion in the short-time rate lead on to a reduction 
in the long-term rate of interest. But the dear- 
money faction at the Treasury won the day sup- 
ported, presumably, by the diplomatic umpire, 
Sir Roger Makins. Why? It could not be because 
they were hopeful of attracting foreign money to 
London. Foreigners are not likely to have con- 
fidence in sterling when they see that the home 
market has no confidence in British Government 
bonds. No, it could only be because they wanted 
to persuade or bribe the holders of the sterling 
balances not to withdraw any more of their 


money. 
* * + 


There is no doubt that the Treasury is becom- 


ing increasingly alarmed about these sterling 
liabilities. At the end of last year their total was 
£3,425 million, of which the Colonies accounted 
for £1,286 million and the other sterling area 
countries for £1,574 million. Hitherto the addi- 
tions made by the Colonies to their London 
balances have offset the withdrawals made by the 
others; but some of the Colonies are now getting 
their independence and want their capital, while 
older countries like India are embarking on 
huge capital spending five-year plans. Last year 
we had a surplus on trading account of £233 mil- 
lion and after allowing for long-term investment 
abroad of £191 million there was only £42 mil- 
lion left to strengthen our banking position as 
banker to the sterling area. And we had to bor- 
row £201 million from the International Mone- 
tary Fund to prevent our reserves falling! With- 
drawals from the sterling balances of overseas 
countries amounted to £151 million and there 
was a net outflow of short-term capital transac- 
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tions of £87 million. It has been suggested that 
we should ask the holders of sterling balances 
to put a substantial proportion of their assets 
into longer-term securities, as New Zealand and 
some of the Colonies have partly done to match 
the term of their long-term development plans, 
That is a very sensible proposal which the Com- 
monwealth Prime Ministers should be asked to 
consider when they meet in London at the end 
of this month. But we can all agree that the 
sooner the rate of interest is abandoned as an 
instrument of policy in the management of the 
sterling balances the better for everyone. 


* * * 


The Treasury itself, in its latest bulletin, under- 
lines the case for the Radcliffe Committee investi- 
gating the financial mechanism of the sterling 
area control. The UK has not just one role to 
play in international transactions, it says, but 
three. She is trader, long-term investor and 
banker. The financial machinery of all three is 
intertwined and it would be impossible for the 
Committee to report adequately on one without 
considering the other two. Lord Radcliffe’s 
financial screen must be as wide as Cinerama. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 





THE debacle in the gilt-edged market 
hs “ has brought the bull market in 
fee. | fg. equities for the time being to a stop. 
SORE This may be the intention of the 
authorities, but whether the Treasury has any 
firm policy today may well be doubted. Industrial 
shares have been quietened by the big new 
‘rights’ issue from GUEST KEEN. Taking stock, ] 
would say that industrial shares are consolidating 
their advance, which means that profit-taking 
sales are being quietly absorbed by new buying. 
Some switching is in evidence. The cement com- 
pany reports have shown nothing much to go 
for in the next twelve months. The cuts in defence 
spending imply a slowing-down of the advance in 
the home market. Yields of under 4 per cent. on 
ASSOCIATED PORTLAND and RUGBY are not particu- 
larly attractive. Nevertheless, when the expected 
increase in cement prices is announced in the 
coming months the leading shares will probably 
move higher. LONDON BRICK reports an increase 
in profits for the first five months of the current 
trading year and the shares at 60s. 6d. to yield 
over 6} per cent. on the 20 per cent. dividend, 
more than 14 times covered, pay well for their 
keep. The directors of coats, which I have 
described as the dullest equity share in the market, 
try to justify their mean dividend policy by saying 
that they have to plough back earnings.to main- 
tain their competitive position (as every company 
must), but they could certainly have paid more 
than 8} per cent. last year when the earnings were 
over 30 per cent. In the past ten years the dividend 
has only been raised by 24 per cent. The current 
yield is 6} per cent. at 27s. 9d. I prefer ENGLISH 
SEWING COTTON, whose profits slightly increased 
last year although its American subsidiary, 
American Thread, did not do so well. At 30s. 6d. 
the shares yield nearly 84 per cent. on the 12} per 
cent. dividend covered 24 times. The assets cover 
is nearly 24 times the market price. 
* * + 


What makes the outlook generally for industrial 
shares still favourable is the wage settlement with 
‘strings’ in the engineering industry, which at long 
last permits a rise in productivity, the efforts being 
made by the Prime Minister to bring the two sides 
of industry together towards the objective of price 
stability and increased productivity,and the pickup 


in both domestic and export trades. The recovery 
in the motor industry has been substantial. The 
increase in the minimum hire-purchase deposit 
from 20 per cent. to 334 per cent. for passenger 
cars and light vans is a nuisance, but the decline 
in the deposit from 50 per cent. to 334 per cent. 
for heavy vehicles is a help to LEYLANDS (now 
51s. 9d. to yield 4.8 per cent.). Incidentally, the 
reduction in the deposit to 334 per cent. for all 
machinery and plant is a boost for the hire- 
purchase finance companies, whose shares I have 
previously recommended. 
* ~* * 

After great vicissitudes in the market CONSOLI- 
DATED ZINC are, I hope, settling down at 77s. 6d. 
after touching 80s. and dipping to 71s. 3d. The 
trading figures of the company were considered 
disappointing. In spite of the fact that the 
average prices of lead and zinc were con- 
siderably higher last year the group profit had 
risen only slightly and the net profit was down, 
the equity earnings falling from 43 per cent. to 
37 per cent. The dividend was unchanged. What 
surprised me was the statement that the company 
was unlikely to derive any ‘material benefit’ from 
the new Finance Bill. I have always thought that 
Consolidated Zinc was an overseas trading cor- 
poration which could not fail to benefit. On the 
report that the US Government was ceasing to 
buy lead and zinc for the stock-pile the shares 
fell at one time to 71s. 3d., but when later reports 
denied this there was a sharp recovery which has 
been carried further by the news—reported by the 
Australian Minister of Supply—that the Govern- 
ment had sold its half interest in the New Guinea 
Resources company to Consolidated Zinc. The 
chairman, Mr. L. B. Robinson, explained at the 
meeting that a hydro-electric scheme is to be 
developed in conjunction with British Aluminium 
and a large aluminium refinery is to be built in the 
Cape York Peninsula of Australia, where Con- 
solidated Zinc recently discovered bauxite deposits 
said to be the largest in the world. Consolidated 
Zinc still ranks as a ‘growth’ stock and at 77s. 6d. 
over 53 per cent. on the 224 per cent. dividend 
the shares might be held. But if the investor is in 
any doubt he can safely switch into SHELL, whose 
rise in profits for the first quarter promises a 
bumper year. 
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“SHELL” TRANSPORT AND 
TRADING 


ANNUAL MEETING 


THE annual general meeting of The “Shell” Transport 
and Trading Co., Ltd., was held on May 29 in 
London. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Godber, chairman, 
course of his speech, said: 

In the autumn of this year, your Company, which 
was first registered on October 18th 1897, will be 
celebrating its Diamond Jubilee. To mark the 
occasion a book is in course of preparation, of which 
on the due date we shall be sending to each share- 
holder a presentation copy. 

The subject we have chosen is the Scallop Shell, 
which will surely appeal to all who have an interest 
in the fortunes of our Group, since it is the symbol 
of our world-wide trade. 

The book sets out to reveal some of the lesser 
known aspects of the history and uses of the Scallop, 
each of its chapters being the work of a distinguished 
authority; it will, I hope, provide for its readers a 
source of enlightenment and entertainment, and a 
worthy memento of a historic anniversary. 

I mentioned in my Statement that supplies of oil 
to Europe had been materially better than could have 
been reasonably forecast in the emergency caused by 
the closure of the Suez Canal. Since then, the position 
has further improved and, with one or two excep- 
tions, all oustanding restrictions on consumption in 
European countries have now been rescinded. As 
far as this country is concerned, petrol rationing has 
happily ended. 


WIDESPREAD OPERATIONS 

For us, the Suez crisis has demonstrated in a very 
practical manner the strength and resilience derived 
from the wide spread of our operations. So far as 
crude oil is concerned, the major areas of production 
in the world are few in number, In fact; the U.S.A., 
the Middle East and Venezuela together accounted 
for almost 90% of the free world’s production in 
1956. Our Group is well represented in each of these 
areas; in the year 1956—in round figures—one-fifth 
of our crude supplies were produced in the United 
States, two-fifths in Venezuela and one-quarter in 
the countries of the Middle East. Moreover, quite 
substantial quantities were also derived from the 
Far East and from such widely separated countries 
as Canada, Colombia, Trinidad, as well as the 
Netherlands and a few other countries. The Group is 
indeed second to none in the diversity of its crude 
oil sources. 

From these sources Group companies carry their 
oil supplies for manufacture and sale in almost every 
country of the free world, and the Group’s earnings 
are divided, broadly speaking, in equal proportions 
between the Western and Eastern Hemispheres. 

Just as the flexibility of the industry enabled 
supplies to Europe during the past few months to be 
better than expected, so the flexibility afforded by the 
Group’s world wide resources enabled us to make a 
major contribution to that achievement. 


CURRENT YEAR’S RESULTS 


I am glad to say that as a consequence of all this 
our financial results for the first quarter of 1957 
have continued the upward trend of recent years. 

Net income for the three months ended 31st March 
1957 amounted to £51.7 million after deduction of 
estimated taxation for the period; this compares with 
a figure of £40.7 million for the same period of 1956. 

The enhanced income is attributable partly to 
higher earnings by Shell Oil Company in the United 
States and to a material increase in output in 
Venezuela, where production of crude oil available 
to the Group averaged some 960,000 barrels a day in 
the first quarter of 1957, compared with some 750,000 
barrels a day in the corresponding period last year. 

I also referred in my Statement to the study which 
was being made by members of the international 
oil industry of the best ways and means of transport- 
ing increasing quantities of Middle East oil by pipe- 
line. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


in the 


THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC 
CORPORATION 


PLANS FOR FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 


Tue eighth annual general meeting of The Con- 
solidated Zinc Corporation Limited will be held on 
June 26 at 37, Dover Street, London, W.1. 

The following are extracts from the Statement of 
the Chairman, Mr. L. B. Robinson: 

The Trading Balance for 1956 of £6,250,323 was 
lower than the previous year by £187,532, the 
decrease being wholly due to the effect on the 
group’s activities in the United Kingdom of the 
deterioration of trading conditions in this country. 

The profits from our subsidiaries operating in 
Australia showed little change from the previous 
year. 

Income from trade investments in associated 
companies showed a satisfactory increase. 

The consolidated net profit for the year amounts to 
£2,044,383 which is £300,545 lower than the net 
profit for 1955. 

Transfers of £800,000 have been made to general 
reserves. 

It is proposed that the final dividend should 
be at the same rate as last year, namely, 3s. per share, 
thus maintaining the same total for the year of 4s. 6d. 
per share. 

PRODUCTION 

The Zinc Corporation Mine at Broken Hill and 
that of New Broken Hill Consolidated showed a 
further expansion in ore production with a con- 
tinued increase in mining 

The ore reserves of both mines were fully main- 
tained by development work during the year. 

The production of metal from the zinc plants of 
Imperial Smelting Corporation in the United King- 
dom was maintained at virtually the same level. 

The new plant for the production of “Isceon”, the 
registered name for a group of fluorine-based re- 
frigerants and aerosol propellents, came into opera- 
tion in January, 1957. 

In December last we announced the formation of 
the Commonwealth Aluminium Corporation to 
undertake the further investigation and planning for 
the development of the deposits of bauxite discovered 
on the West Coast of Cape York Peninsula. 


LEAD AND ZINC MARKETS 

During the past year the operations of the U.S. 
Stockpile have dominated both markets. The setback 
in zinc consumption in the U.S.A. due to the mid- 
summer steel strike and the falling off in automobile 
production, coupled with a sharp down-turn in U.K. 
car production, caused deliveries to the Stockpile to 
reach very large tonnages. We have, therefore, con- 
stantly before us the problems that would emerge 
if there should be a change in US. official policy. 
There is little doubt that current production, par- 
ticularly of zinc, would be more than the industry 
could immediately absorb, even if a return to the 
1955 rate of consumption were to take place. We 
believe, however, that whilst the underlying tendency 
of world inflation continues and determined efforts 
are being pursued to raise the living standards of 
undeveloped countries, the position should in due 
course again be in balance. There may, however, be 
a period when this lack of balance will adversely 
affect metal prices and we must be prepared for the 
consequences The situation is not a new one and has 
been faced successfully by the group in the past 
and we are therefore justified in facing the future 
with quiet confidence. 


THE OUTLOOK 


In looking to the future it must be borne in mind 
that our main source of income will for several years 
ahead be derived from our present interests in lead 
and zinc production in Australia and the United 
Kingdom. It must clearly be some time before the 
new projects can be developed to a revenue-earning 
stage and our activities are more widely based. In 
the meantime, our cash resources place us in a strong 
position to face any vagaries in the market for our 
present products and to insure the uninterrupted 
progress of our plans. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 


No. 105. P. BISCAY 
(‘Le Probléme,’ 1955) 


BLACK (6 men) 


anne 

















WHITE (7 men) 
WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week 


Solution to last week’s problem by Zuk: Kt-Kt 7, 
threat Q-K B 4. Theme is the changed mates 
after Black defences by R and B on his K 6, where 
they interfere with each other (a “Grimshaw’), 1... 
R-K 6; 2 Q-Q B 4 (set 2 R-Q 4. 1...BK6;2 
Q-B 3 (set Kt-Kt 3). Very attractive problem—a light, 
Open setting with good actual and ‘set’ mates. 


THE DUBLIN ZONAL 


On the whole, the Dublin Zonal tournament ran 
remarkably true to form, both leaders and tail-enders 
being very much as one would have predicted. Ludek 
Pachman (Czechoslovakia) without doubt played the 
best chess. He never at any time looked like losing a 
game, and his wins were clear-cut and incisive. Gligoric 
—as he quite often does—made a bad start; this is 
dangerous in a zonal tournament, where the unequal 
standard of the players makes for heavy scoring by 
the leaders, so that it is difficult to recover ground. 
However, eight wins and three draws in his last eleven 
games were enough to bring him up to share second 
place with Benko, whose form was the reverse of 
Gligoric’s—very good early on and rather shaky 
towards the end. Benko is an interesting and original 
player who adopts rather cramped and backward 
openings, relying on his skill in complex middle game 
manceuvring to carry him through. Schmid was un- 
lucky not to qualify for the Interzonal; eight wins and 
nine draws (he and Pachman were the only unbeaten 
players) would normally be enough for third place, but 
the scoring at Dublin was too heavy and a drawing 
patch in the middle of the tournament cost him his 
place. Alexander (fifth) played steadily, but was too 
liable to allow himself to drift into sterile drawing 
positions in the early middle game. 


Of the others, the most interesting chess was played 
by Llado (Spain), whose game was full of ideas, if not 
always good ones; I had the impression that of all the 
players he most enjoys the game. Guistolisi (Ivaly} 
played well and steadily throughout (particularly in 
the endgame), and van Scheltinga recovered creditably 
from a bad start. Fairhurst (Scotland) played good 
positional chess, but found the strain of five-hour 
sessions too much and only too often blundered in the 
last hour. 


Finally, a word about O'Sullivan (ireland), who 
finished in bottom place with 2 points. I hope 
neither he nor Irish chess will be too discouraged by 
this: he had been seriously ill a short time before the 
tournament and did not do himself justice—by winning 
a nice game against Durao in the final round he showed 
how much better he could have done in other circum- 
stances. 

Altogether a pleasant tournament, for which many 
thanks to An Tostal and Irish chess. 
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Our Not-So-Dumb Friends 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 379 


Report by Timothy Cooper 


For the usual prizes competitors were invited to submit either a poem on humans (one or several) 
or an extract from a book entitled The Training and Care of Human Beings written by a cat. 


MARMALADES, Persians, Siamese, Strays and 
Tabbies swelled the entries to well over a 
hundred. Marmalade myself, of course, though 
my branch of the family left Oxford some time 
ago, I was amewsed to find four entries from 
my own Tunbridge Wells. We might meet for a 
night on the (Pan)Tiles purrhaps and compare 
notes. (Incidentally, I noticed it was a Convent Cat 
who pointed out that few humans have acquired 
any nocturnal proficiency on the tiles.) Several 
tails were new to me and I append a few useful 
tips culled frorn some of them. 


To Improve Diet. ‘Become thin and shabby- 
looking’ (Stephanie Gifford’s owner); ‘When tired 
of Puss-E-Tin, try fetching hearty meals of it up 
in a lump without warning. They'll soon learn’ 
(Gloria Prince’s owner); ‘Shake paw at skim . . . 
and they will soon be proud to tell their friends 
how very particular you are’ (Frances Colling- 
wood’s owner); ‘The short hunger strike with 
an air of martyrdom will stop the serving of 
tinned food’ (N. Hodgson’s owner). 


To Convey APPROVAL. ‘Gently bite nose and 
eyebrows and massage abdomen’ (Mrs. Bulfin’s 
owner); ‘When ill, give them Pussiotherapy. 
Grass is also useful, not administered internally 
—but get them to lie on it’ (James Fidgen’s 
owner); ‘An occasional gift of an old mouse you 
no longer want will evoke almost hysterical ex- 
citement’ (Myfanwy Pryce’s owner). I must agree, 
though, with Stephanie Giffard’s owner that con- 
stant endearments tend to create am Cdipuss 
complex. 


To Convey DISAPPROVAL. ‘Cow by studied in- 
difference’ (N. Hodgson’s owner); ‘Fix gaze on 
middle distance’ (Guy Tyrrell’s owner); ‘Wreck 
the house if ever deserted’ (Frances Collingwood’s 
owner). Several also recommended complete dis- 
appearance for several days as very effective 
Shock Treatment—‘but be considerate,’ con- 
cludes N. Hodgson’s owner, ‘after all, they're 
only human.’ 


To Get Doors OPEN AND KEpT PERMANENTLY 
Agar. ‘Try mat-scratching, followed (if necessary) 


exit. Repeat ad lib.’ (G. Pitt’s owner); ‘When 
you say “Open the door” he must do so at once 
and must realise that you do not necessarily wish 
to go through but may decide to sit in the open 
doorway’ (Dorothy Halliday’s owner); ‘Should 
a door be opened for you, pause and attend to 
the toilet so that the doorman is _ waiting’ 
(Guy Tyrrell’s owner). 


One of the best Attention- Attracting dodges 
came from F. M. Keen’s owner—i.e. to cover up, 
with paws or hindquarters, the exact spot of the 
paper they are reading. I do this with Joyce John- 
son—it never fails. Congratulations, too, to Tom 
Tabb, who has trained Nancy Gunter to switch 
off the TV by sitting before it and swearing softly 
under his breath, and to Miss Miniver, who can 
write this of her Mrs. Boileau: 


I’ve taught her what she may or may not do, 
Yesterday’s milk, stale liver are taboo, 

Not to wear trousers when I need a lap 
(Undignified to fall into a gap). 


As to the mice money, I suggest three guineas, 
two guineas and one guinea to the owners of 
Arcas, Guy Hadley and Douglas Hawson respec- 
tively. The owner of J. A. Lindon must be told 
that humans have what are called Religious 
Susceptibilities and that if they hadn’t he would 
have been Top Cat. The runners-up are far too 
many to mention. 


PRIZES 


(ARCAS) 

Proclaim, my mews, the providential plan 
That for the sake of Cats created Man! 
He builds for us the snugly sheltering house, 
ee we in comfort may pursue the mouse; 

For us he lays and lights the genial fire 
Whose warmth our meditative hours require; 
For us he tends and milks the hornéd kine, 
That we on flesh and cream may richly dine; 
For us he spins and weaves the wool of sheep, 
To make soft blankets for our coiléd sleep. 
Though humble be his toil, his instinct blind 
Ill-matched with the majestic feline mind, 
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(GUY HADLEY) 
Calling All Cats 


Begin by choosing your two-legged friend with 
great care, So many cats, even Persians, have re- 
joiced prematurely at finding the ideal human for 
lifelong exploitation, only to discover their mistake 
when they scratched the surface. Avoid Top People, 
who will be too busy entertaining, or dodging in- 
come tax, to provide that tranquil, dignified com- 
panionship which you need. The best types are 
childless individuals with some peaceful hobby, like 
playing chess or listening to Mozart on hand-made 
gramophones. 

Humans have thoughts and feelings of their own, 
however inferior to those of cats, but always remem- 
ber that they need us more than we need them. Treat 
them kindly, win their confidence, but never tolerate 
disobedience. Nothing is worse than a spoiled human 
who refuses to answer when called, but a purr in 
the right place may save him, or her, from going to 
the dogs. 

(DOUGLAS HAWSON) 

They are the rumpus-makers, 

They are the breakers of dreams, 
Tramping like floorboard breakers 

And creaking the ceiling beams; 
Mouse-scarers and bird-quakers 

On whom the slave-dog beams; 
Yes, they are the movers and shakers 

Of the earth forever it seems. 

TOM O’PAUGHPUSSY 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 382 
Set by R. J. P. Hewison 


Competitors are invited to translate into 
English verse the following extract from La 
Chevelure, a poem from Les Fleurs du Mal, first 
published a hundred years ago this month. Prize 
money : six guineas. 

O toison moutonnant jusque sur l’encolure! 

O boucles! O parfum chargé de nonchaloir! 

Extase! Pour peupler ce soir l'alcéve obscure 

Des souvenirs dormant dans cette chevelure, 

Je la veux agiter dans l'air comme un mouchoir! 
* % * 

Cheveux bleus, pavillon de ténébres tendues, 

Vous me rendez l'azur du ciel immense et rond; 

Sur les bords duvetés de vos méches tordues 

Je m’enivre ardemment des senteurs confondues 

De lhuile de coco, du musc et du goudron. 


Longtemps! toujours! ma main dans ta criniére 
lourde - 

Sémera le rubis, la perle et le saphir, 

A fin qu’a mon désir tu ne sois jamais sourde! 

N’es-tu pas I’ oasis ott je réve, et la gourde 

Ou je hume a longs traits le vin du souvenir? 
Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 

















by significant postures’ (Gloria Prince’s owner); Our slave, our friend since purring days began, 382,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by June 
‘Demand entrance. After brief interval demand We'll hymn the harmless, necessary Man! 18. Results on June 28. 
SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 943 ; ; i ; ; ; 5 
ACROSS DOWN 
1 One seemingly in favour of afternoon snack is 1 Plainness is so standardised (9). 5 i 
inconstant (7). ‘eee “ e . 
5 Rejected actors for the open-air theatre? (7) 2 Sacuts hanies - the forge (7). 
9 ‘That my keen —— see not the wound it makes’ 3 Always innocent if decorative (9). 
‘i } spend (5). _ 0 4 A tidy beast (4). nN 12 
n archdeacon gets a reverse in the armoury (9). se ap es . : ' 
11 Carriage out for a kill? (6) 5 The umpire’ duties look like failures! (10) ° 
12 Viper’s enraged; take a deep breath (8). 6 All the Italian horns sounding together ? (5) 7 
14 a = long-drawn —— and fretted 7 Wine, served in a talc container? (7) : P ¥ 
vau ray) (5). : Tages , ; 
15 It looks as if one of its components brings its 8 ‘No! Badr 7 whole of it, fare like my 
music to an end (5-4). peers’ (Browning) (5). ; ie 19 0 ot 
18 Darkness at the trading-post lasts a couple of 13 The kind of union that ran to magic? (10) 
- ee O ¢ Mariner? (5) 16 Guide to the Heavens? (5, 4) 
e Ancient Mariner? ; ; 
22 Saint’s upset about a retiring Liberal amid 17 It’s all equal to the king of beasts (9). a 23 24 
hissing (8). 19 Acacia wherein one might expect to find Red- 
24 What price an attack? (6) breast (7). 
26 To smuggle semi-precious stones is naturally for 21 Knight gets up between doctor and colonel for 6 7 
vagabonds (9). : a dance (7). 
27 But the compiler can never say goodbye to this 22 Fires up in the printing works (5) 
composer! (5) : ; . : : 
28 It’s returned among cash abroad; it makes one 23 ‘The violets and the lily-cups, Those flowers [28 rE 
wild (7). made of (Hood) (5). i | 


29 Doesn’t quite rank with a baron of beef.(7). 


25 Yes, yes, says the Italian, rising (4). 


—_ prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened after noon on June 18 and addressed: Crossword No. 943, 99 Gower St., London, 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


Solution on June 21 





Solution to No. 941 on page 764 


The winners of Crossword No. 941 are: Major P. M.BorLeau, P.O. Box 
i Reonk, Persian Gulf, and Miss A. G. McINTOSH, 38 Carlton Place, 
erdeen. 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Led., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
panded EUSton 3221 G lines). 


“APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
AUCKLAND ‘UNIVERSITY COLLEGE (ni- 
versity of New Zealand). Applications are invited 
for LECTURESHIP IN ANCIENT HISTORY. 
The salary scale for the position is from £1,025 
to £1,275 per annum, by three annual incre- 
ments. An allowance is made towords travelling 
expenses. Further particulars and information 
as to the methoJ of application may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Association of Universitics 
of the British Commonweatth, 36 Gordon 
Square, Londen, W.C.1. The closing date for 
the receipt of applications in New Zealand and 
London is Sth Juty, 1957. 


CEMA 
The Council fer the Encouragement of Music 
and the Aits (N.1)). 
ART SUPERVISOR 
Salary £700 to £1,000 
(Placing according 10 qualifications.) 
CEMA requires an ART SUPERVISOR. Kk is 
essential that applicants for this post should have 
a 200d artistic background with some training 
in Art or an allied subject. The main duties of 
this officer will be to assist the General Sccretary 
in the organisation and mounting of Art Exhibi- 
tions, Art Film Tours, Competitions, etc., but 
there will also be dutics which will not meces- 
sarily be confined to the art side of CEMA’s 
work. The work will entail a fair amount of 
— throughout Northern Ireland and will 
be larecly of @ practical nature. It is very desir- 
abie that the Art Supervisor should be abie to 
give formal | on 
For further details and application form please 
apply to the General Secretaty, CEMA, Tyronc 
House, Ormeau Avenue, Belfast. Closing date for 
applications, MONDAY, r, July 8, 1957 
GOV VERNMENT OF 1 HONG ‘KONG. a Fea- 
tures Writer. (2) Production Officer for Public 
Relations Office. Qualifications; (1) and ©) good 
general education up to matriculation or ¢cquiva- 
lent level; and a's ceand basic training in the 
editorial department of a trade of educational 
publishing house or on a popular magazine 
specialising in ‘achievement’ articles in which 
the recipe is readability combined with solid 
research; 8 to 10 years’ expericace; (2) sound 
training in an advertising agency or pubiicity 
department of a big organisation. Advantageous 
for candidates to have had vocational cduca- 
tion and passed the examination of, for ex- 
ample, Incorporated Practitioners in Advertising; 
8 to 10 years’ experience in commercial work. 
Age limits: (1) and (2). Between 28 and 35. 
Duties : (1) Writing of pamphiets, Preas articles, 
special editorial features, etc. (2) To take charge 
of production and distribution of ail forms of 
visual publicity. Candidates must have creative 
ability in ideas and layouts, etc.; be able to 
prepare roughs, and visuals for use by artists, 
painters, etc., and supervise all forms of adver- 
tising and production by outside agencics such as 
art work, blocks, print, etc. Terms of appoint. 
ment {1) and (2): An agreement for 3 years 
with cmoluments in the scale £1,579-4£1,861 
p.a. plus cost of living allowance. Gratuity on 
Satisfactory completion of agreement. Free pas- 
sages. If available quarters provided at rental. 
Free medical attention. Generous leave. Taxa- 
tion at local rates.—Apply to Director of Re- 
cruitment, Colonial Office, London, S.W.1. State 
age, qualifications and experience. Quote (1) 
BCD 148/51/04 and (2) BCD 148/51/03. 


NTY COUNCIL. Post of Re- 
Campd: 








LONDON COUNT 


DEPUTY HEADMISTRESS required for this 
mew secondary school for boys and gifs cx- 
pected to open September, 1958, to take up duty 
to assist in acedemic and practical, some leading 
to G.C.E, (ali levels). Ample provision for studies 
in commerce, enginecring, neediecraft, photo- 
graphy, music and for general courses, Person of 
high academic qualifications, organising ability, 
wide experience and strong interest in whole ficld 
of secondary education is sought. Burnham (Lon- 
don) scale salary with allowance of £450 a year. 
Form EO/TS1@(SR), from and returnable to 
Divisional Officer, 131 Holland Park Avenue, 
W.11 G.a.c. f'scap), within two weeks. (i1059.) 


LONDON COUNTY a Post of Re- 
sponsibility. Wandsworth Sutherland 
Grove, S.W.16 (for 2,000 ay ~ being built up 
from a gtammar school, and including engin- 
ecring and building technical courses and 
varie’v of modern courses), DEPUTY HEAD- 
MAST=2R required in January. Candidates 
sbould >ossess broad educational outlook and 
experience, and enterprising approach to teach- 
ing methods and school ; they will 
be expected to adduce evidence of these attri- 
butes from their present and carlier work. 
Burnham (London) scale salary, with allowance 
of £500 a year. Form EO/TSIQSR) from G.a.c. 
f'scap) Divisional Officer, St. John's Hill, 
S.W.11, aad returnable to bead at school within 
two weeks. (1006) 
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1957 


GRANADA GROUP require a Scnior Engincer. 
He will be responsible for installation and 
maintenance of all clectrical cquipmem and 
heating and ventilating plant in theatres, 
restaurants, shops and other buildings. Prefer- 





Group Ltd., 36 : 

EDUCATION COM- 
MITTEE. Hert and 
School, ‘s Stortiord. Required in Sep- 
tember or January, Mi to teach 














"SITUATIONS WANTED 


AMERICAN GENTLEMAN, 

graduate Gearecs in History aad Liveasizaship, 
five years experience in historical research and 
archival “desires employment and 
additional experience in Britain, preferably be- 
ginning Autumn, 1957. Salary commensurate 
with position.—Picase reply Box No. 1814. 
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EXHIBITIONS AND 








LECTURES 
COUNTRY INDUSTRIES. Demonstrations by 
blacksmiths, wheelwrights, brickmakers, boat- 


— potters, agricultural engineers, saddiers, 

in Park (off Kensington High 
Street) from June Ist-15th, Open 11 a.m. 
(2.30 p.m. Sundays) to 9 p.m. 


INSTITUTO DE a 102 Eaton Sea ‘are, 
S.W.1, Lecture by Mr. Ribbans, on Las 
Tevistas literarias de nacaaia, 1889-1905,’ oa the 
14th June, at 6 p.m. 











BEERBOHM Memo IVON 

HITCHENS New Paintings, 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1, 

LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, W.1. 

PAINTINGS BY JAMES TAYLOR. Daily, 

10-5.30. Sats., 10-1. 

MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, W.1. 
MASTERS — B 











‘SCULPTURE—1850 and 1958.’ An cxhibition 
of British Works shown in Holland Park, Ken- 
sington. 10 to dusk. Admission 1s. 6d. 





proves survival. Lectures and 
Demonstrations, London, H.Q., 33 Belgrave 
Square, S.W.1. BEL. 3351. 





THE ANSWER... to life's problems. 

THE ANSWER ... to a world in conflict. 
THE GOLDEN CITY. 

Here is a dynamic plan to set the world on a 

path of peace 


JUNE 14th, at 7.30 p.m. 
CAXTON HALL, sS.W.1 
(Adjoining St. James's Park Station) 
Gift of free literature to everyone attending. 


74% p.a. (free of tax) on first-class Ordinary 
Shares : (subject 





please phone iecturer years” 

experience), Mr. 3. C. Lamont. ViGilam 2737 

— 10.40 a.m. or after 8.15 p.m), 5 Avenuc 
Road, Belmont, Suton, Surrey. 


Continued Overieas 
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cS 
START TODAY! 
Let Your Savings Earn 


o 
FREE OF 


© INCOME TAX 


Interest from day of investment. 
No depreciation of capital. 
Prompt and easy withdrawals. 


Write to the Secretary for the Society's free “Guide for 
Investors.” 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 
200 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.3 























YORK MYSTERY PLAYS 


AND 


FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS 
23rd June—14th July, 1957 


| 
THE YORK MYSTERY PLAYS 





Producer, E. Martin Browne 


THE CAUCASIAN CHALK CIRCLE 
By Bertolt Brecht. Producer, John Fernald 


MUSIC IN YORK MINSTER 

The Virtuosi di Roma, The London Symphony Orchesira, 
The Boyd Neel Orchestra, The B.B.C. Northern Orchestra, 
The Sheffield Philharmonic Chorus. 

Conductors: Renato Fasano, Walter Goehr, Rudolf Schwarz, 
Thurston Dart, Francis Jackson. 

Soloists: Gioconda de Vito, Alfred Deller, Arda Mandikian, 
Pamela Bowden, Heather Harper, William Herbert, Gordon | 
Clinton, Jeannette Sinclair and Richard Standen. 


EVENING AND MORNING RECITALS 
Amadeus Quartet, Antonio Janigro, Elaine Shaffer, Monique 
Haas, Yvonne Loriod, Ernst and Lory Walifisch, William 
Pleeth, Gerald Moore, The Melos Ensemble, The Reizenstein 
Trio and others. 


ORGAN RECITALS, POETRY RECITALS, PAGEANT PLAYS, 
FESTIVAL CLUB 











For full programme write to: 
FESTIVAL OFFICE, 1 MUSEUM STREET, YORK 
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WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. Sidney 
Noian. Retrospective: Exhibition of Paintings 
from 1947-1957. Opens 13th June. Weekdays 
11-6, Sundays 2-6. Closed Mondays. Admission 
Free, Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 


PERSONAL 


A TOBACCO with a - reputation. 
Tom Lope of course—no hesitation. 


CANCER PATIENT 57973. Little Girl (5), des- 
perately ill and may have to lose leg. Parents 
find heavy visiting fares a great strain. Please 
help us to care for her (also thousands of other 
sad cases). Jewellery welcomed. — National 
Society for Cancer Relicf (Dept. G.7), 47 
Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


COINS AND MEDALS. Best prices paid, especi- 
ally for collections and gold. 1954 Cat. of 
English Coins, 7s. 6d. Specimen Bullctin 64. 

B. A. Seaby Ltd., 65 Great Portland St., Lon- 
don, W.1. (Tel.: “Lan. 3677). 


DON’T HAVE ry COLD meal without taking 2 a 
portion of Rayner’s delicious Indian Mango 
Chutney—from all good grocers. 


DON'T WAIT TILL YOUR PARSON or his 
family are ill, St. Luke's Nursing Home for the 
Clergy will look after them then, but urgently 
needs Subscriptions, Donations, Legacies now. 
Not State aided.—i4 Fitzroy Square, London, 
..! ae 


FOREIGN STAMPS, / Approval ‘oval books, singles 
and sets sent on request. Stamps also bought.— 
Details, quantities and values to Box 99. 


HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL? Readers 
having anything to sell or professional services to 
offer are invited to bring their announcements to 

notice of the many thousands of readers of 
"THE SPECTATOR.’ Prepaid Classified Adver- 
tisements cost 3s. 6d. per line (40 letters) and 
should ftach the ‘SPECTATOR’ Office, 99 
Gower Street, W.C.1, with remittance, by 
Wednesday morning prior to the date of pub- 
lication. 


HOTEL BOOKING SERVICE LTD., of Coven- 
try House, Coventry Street, London, W.1, wishes 
to inform its clients that Continental! reservations 
are more difficult to make this year than ever 
before, and that all enquiries should be made 
with the Icast possible delay if disappointment 
is to be avoided. Phone GERrard 5052 (3 lines). 


HUSBANDS DECORATING dining-rooms de- 
serve delicious BURGESS'S Anchovy Paste on 
buttered toast. 





IMPORTANT 


NEW BOOKS 





H. M. STANLEY: 

Unpublished Letters 
HESE unpublished letters are 
concerned with Stanley's super- 
human task of establishing the 
Belgian Congo. They are dynamic 
and fascinating. They show his wild 
intolerance of the lieutenants thrust 
upon him by the Belgian Govern- 
ment, his outspoken criticism of 
arrangements made in Brussels, and 
his brilliant, if doubtful dealings 

with the native chiefs. 

l'lustrated 21s. net 


BLACK MAGIC AND 
WHITE MEDICINE 


ICHAEL VANE’S book is not 
wholly for the doctor or the 
surgeon. Its story is lucid and ex- 
citing and goes beyond the operating 
theatre deep into this strange dark 
land of medicine men, thunder 
swears, illicit diamond digging and 
liquor brewing, of African nurses, 

ancestor worship and pygmies. 
Illustrated 16s. net 


CHAMBERS 


6 Dean Street, W.! 





























IF ALL THE BOTTLES of Duff Gordon's El 
Cid Sherry drunk last year were laid end to 
end jacross the Atlentic Ocean they'd sink. 
What a dreadful waste that would be, Let's not 
try it. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1, Dept. D.X. 


MEMBERS OF THE GOOD FOOD CLUB 
(President, Raymond Postgate : membership now 
40,000) recommend in THE GOOD FOOD 
GUIDE, 1957-58, the restaurants, inns and hotels 
in Britain where you can rely on good food, good 
service and reasonable charges. This famous 
Guide's reputation for complete independence is 
Strictly maintained, 1957-58 Edition available 
from all bookshops and stationers at 7s, 6d. 
Published by Cassell. 


MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT Lenses, 
by Blackstones, specialists for 20 years in the 
fitting and prescribing of invisible lenses. For 
Free Bookict and details of casy payments write 
David Blackstone, W.1. (Telephone GER, 2531). 
197a Regent Street. London, W.1. (Telephone 
REG. $993.) Branches in main towns, 


PRIVATE TREATMENT in illness for yourself 
and your dependants. Membership of B.U.P.A. 
enables you to afford private accommodation and 
consulting specialists and nursing fees for a 
modest annual subscription. 85% of income is 
paid in benefits.—Write for literature (new en- 
trants restricted to those under 65) to: British 
United Provident Association, PL/10, Provident 
House, Essex Street, Strand, _London, W.C.2. 





QUAKERISM. Information respecting “the Faith 
and Practice of the Religious Society of Friends 
free on application to the Friends Home Ser- 
vice Committee, Friends House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W.1. 

SAUMUR BLANC, Quite delicious, 7s. 6d. per 
bottle, retail. But try a is. 9d. glass in our 
Wine Bar first.—Laytons, Wine Merchants (and 





Restaurants), 2a Duke St. (Manchester Sq.), W.1. 


SHIRTS to measure from pure Eastern silk, 
collar attached, 85s. Patterns on application. — 
Wooderson, 123-4 Cheapside, E.C.2, Shirtmakers 
since 1894, 


SMOKING . New cure : by psychosynthesis, — 
Wainiey Course, Taggart Avenue, Liverpool, 16. 
SOCIAL WORK CAREERS, Indispensable In- 
formation. —Box 1008. 


‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS ‘chang- 
ing their address should send their new address 
to the Subscription Manager by Morday before 
the first issue affected. 


THE ORIGINAL. DR. DEIMEL UNDER- 
WEAR for men, women, children and infants is 
unique in its kind on account of its special 
weave which allows the body to breathe freely. 
Catalogues and patterns on a — 
HOUSE, 99 NEW BOND ST., 


VERY ATTRACTIVE stamen ~ brooches - ‘made 
in great variety, 2s. each. Samples sent.—Write 
Hackney, 35 Longford Rd., Bognor Regis. 


WE PAY Is. per Ib. and refund postage for your 
old knitted woollens, hand or machine knitted, 
worn or torn. Also woollen underwear and old 
white wool blankets. Any weight accepted. — 
F. A. Blakeley (Woollens) Ltd., Queen Street 
Mills, Ravensthorpe, Dewsbury, Yorks. Tel.: 
Dewsbury 17. 








LITERARY 

YOUR PEN CAN ‘PAY y FOR YOUR HOLIDAY. 
Every year people of all ages, coached by the 
London School of Journalism, turn their holiday 
experience to account by writing articles or 
stories. Why not you? If you acquire the profes- 
sional touch you can always make money with 
your pen. Free book and advice from: Pro- 
spectus Dept.. LONDON SCHOOL OF JOUR- 
NALISM, 19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. 
GRO. 8250. 


AUTHOR'S MSS., any length typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent works), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation. 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private mectings 
reported. Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tions from/into all languages. Overnight Service : 
TELEDICTA SERVICE : DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and By > ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St, . (GER. _1067-9). 


FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist _ tutors 
—No sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets, Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Regent House, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


‘KNOW-HOW’ brings you writing Success. No 
Sale—No Fees. Send for FREE S1 “Know-How 
Guide to Writing Success.” B.A, Schoo! of Suc- 
cessful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 

TYPING MSS, 2s. 1.000 words. — Nancy 
McFarlane, 96 Marine Pde., Leigh-on-Sea, Essex, 
61 PROBLEMS by Brigadier C. .. 
BROWNLOW. YOUR DEEPEST QL ESTIONS 
ANSWERED. — Payn, Essex & Son, Sudbury, 
Suffolk. Post Free 3s. 











THE SPECTATOR, 


WRITE FOR PROFTT. Send for interesting free 
booklet. — Regent Institute (Dept. 85), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8 (KNI, 7796). 


EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAL Train- 
ing for graduates and well-educated girls.— 
Apply to J. W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.), The 
Principal, St. Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 
Arkwright Road, N.W.3. Hampstead 5986. 


BROOMBANK SCHOOL, Selsey, Sussex. Sound 
education with special facilities for music and 
art. Brochure free. Selsey 2774. 

COMMON ENTRANCE. — Smal! coaching 
school. Boys aged 10 to 14, Individual attention, 
Exceptional results past fourteen years. Seca and 
Mountain air. Games. Prospectus from Ivor M. 
Cross, M.A., Cantab. (lately Senior Master at 
Stowe)}—Barbara K. K. Cross, B.A., Oxon., 
Lapley Grange, Glandyfi, Machynileth, Wales. 
Tel.: Glandyfi 243. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination— 
University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, General Cert, of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.— Write 
for free prospectus ‘and/or advice, mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
Politan College (G.40), St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. 
(all examining Boards). London, B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D. Degree 
and Diplomas, Law and Professional. Exams. 
Mod, Fees. Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., 
cone Dept, B92, Woisey Hall, Oxford, Est. 
1894. 








QUEEN’S HOUSE DAY SCHOOL for Girls, 69 
Fitzjohn’s Ave., N.W.3 (Tel.: HAM. 1306), 
provides a unique individual education from 8-18 
yrs, General course to vniversity entrance stan- 
dard. Ballet, drama, fencing, skating, tennis. 
Special care given to each child's needs. Well- 
qualified staff, small classes. Trained caterer. 
Pleasantly situated near the Heath. A few vacan- 
= exist for Autumn Terms for suitable can- 
idates. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for uni- 
versity graduates and older Students: six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, 2 Addison Road, 
W.14 PARK 8392. 


THE RENHILL | CORRESPONDENCE 
BUREAU can help you to develop friendships 
and interests.—For details of Membership send 
8.a.¢, to 274 Arkwright Street, Nottingham. 





SHOPPING BY POST 


CALIFORNIAN ASPARAGUS, Green and 
White Spears. 14} 0z. tins, 8 for 40s. post paid. 
—SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot 
Lane, London, E.C.3. 











CHRONIC CATARRH is commonly treated with 
drugs, inhalants, gargies, sprays, cauterisation 
and even surgery but, withal, the condition — 
particularly as catarrhal deafness—remains 
the implacable enemy of fitness, activity, hap- 
Piness (and beauty), GARLISOL TABLETS will 
liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the whole 
system, Entirely harmless and benevolent; no 
drug reaction on the heart or any other organ. 
Not habit-forming, Send 52s. 6d, today for 
1,000 Garlisol tablets (six months’ supply) with 
informative booklet of ‘home treatment and 
dietary advice. — Garlisol Natural Remedies, 
Fairlight, Sussex. 





HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE. PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 


LUNCHEON SETS, Willow hamper with quality 
fittiggs for four, from £4 19s. 6d. to £6 10s. Send 
for illustrated leaflet.—Verlyn Products, Dept. 6. 
109 Leeds Old Road, Heckmondwike. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS NOTED FOR 
THEIR LUSTROUS BEAUTY. Richly woven 
Crease-resisting Dress and Suiting Linens in 
Beautiful Colours. Immaculate for Town and 
Country Wear, Gossamer Sheer Linen in Pastel 
Shades, Elegant Damask, Table Napery, Ex- 
quisite Irish Hand-made Lace Luncheon Sets. 
Irish Hand Embroidered Afternoon Teacloths 
of Enchanting loveliness. Super Bed Linens, 
Damask Towels, Linen Turkish Towels, etc. 
Illustrated Catalogue from Rosemoyne Linens, 
Jordanstown, Co, Antrim, Northern Ireland. 











DEUDRAETH CASTLE, , on Portmeirfon Estate. 
Large living room with five others, Usual offices. 
Garage, Grid. Telephone. Available furnished 
for short or long lets.—Apply Secretary, Port- 
meirion, Penrhyndeudracth, Merioneth. 
SERVICE FLAT in nice surroundings, 40 miles 
Dublin, Free fishing. Suit refined couple. 5 gns. 
each.—Box No. 1010 





ACCOMMODATION 


GIRL SO SOUGHT to share Kensington Flat.— 
Box 1018. 
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SINGLE BED/SITT, to let, board. Peaceful 
17 cent, cott. Mod. Con. 1 hr. Watcrico. — 
7 Roath, Camelsdale, Haslemere, 1033, 





HOTELS 


APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND. . _Garbridge 
Hotel. Beautifully Situated between Lakes and 
Pennines, A ‘Signpost’ Country House Hotel, 
with books, music, games, television. A, A., 
R.A.C. Tel.: 71. 

BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. Cliff. 
Tel, 1944, 33 rms. 200 yards sca front. Gardens, 
Putting Green, Garages. Superlative food. April 
74 ans. Summer 9-11 gns. 

GOLF VIEW HOTEL, NAIRN. On mild 
Moray Firth. Beautiful scenery, Golf, Putting, 
Own Tennis, Bathing. Fully Licensed. illustrated 
brochure from Manager.—Phone Nairn 2301. An 
Eglinton Hotel. 

IF YOU WANT io catch sca-trout and salmon 
in a river at your door amidst unsurpassed 
scenery, whilst staying in perfect comfort, come 
to Ormidale. Fish run June to October. Grouse 
shooting, sea fishing. — oe HOTEL, 
GLENDARUEL, ARGYL 
LecunsauWELS- PERTHSHIRE. 
AUCHRAW HOTEL, overlooking lovely Loch 
Earn; ideal touring centre, Scottish Highlands, 
Free fishing and bathing, Fully licensed. Illus- 
trated brochure, Proprietor. Phone 203. 











MARINE HOTEL, NORTH BERWICK. Ad-, 


joining famous West Golf Course, facing sea. 
Magnificently appointed. Resident orchestra. 
All-weather tennis courts. Fully licensed. Iilus- 
trated brochure from Méamager.—Phone North 
Berwick 406. An Eglinton Hotel. 

RYE.. THE HOPE ANCHOR. RAC*** AA. 
Licensed. Ashiey Courtenay recommended. 
Superb position in a lovely centre for holidays, 
Rye 2216. 


HOLIDAY CARS FOR HIRE 





IRELAND: DRIVE YOURSELF during your 
holiday in one of our modern comprehensively 
insured cars.—Reliability Car Ltd., 42 Kildare 
Street, Dublin. Phone 66242. Telegrams: 
ucmnemedbe Dublin.’ 


HOLIDAYS AND TRAVEL 


IMMEDIATE PASSAGES to ~ CANADA & 
U.S.A. by tramp vessels; also few vacancies 
round voyages to Med., Spain & Portugal.— 
Write for brochure to : A. BOWERMAN LTD., 
= ad Place, London, E.C.1. Tel. HOLborn 
1887. 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 94! 

ACROSS.—1 Fagotto. 5 Cropper. 9 Corelli. 
10 Timbrel. 11 Leading men. 12 Flag. 13 Rut. 
14 General post. 17 Chanterelle, 19 Bis, 20 
Bobs, 22 Civilities. 26 Usagers. 27 Pay back. 28 
Dangers, 29 Lassoes. 

DOWN.—1 Focal, 2 Gargantua, 3 Telling. 4 
Owing. 5 Cathedral. 6 Ohms. 7 Peril. 8 Relegates. 
13 Rockbound. 15 Narcissus. 16 Obbligato, 18 
Erinyes, 21 Brain. 23 Impel, 24 Sokes. 25 Sere. 





“I KNOW OF NO safe 
depository of the ultimate 
powers of society but the people 
themselves; and if we think 
them not enlightened enough to 
exercise their control with a 
wholesome direction, the remedy 
is not to take it from them 
but to inform their discretion 
through education.” 

THOMAS JEFFERSON 


THE SOCIETY FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
HUMAN ABILITIES 
LIMITED 
(BY GUARANTEE) 
invites donations to its funds 


Hon. Treasurer 
40, Chancery Lane, W.C.2 
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